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Preface 
Dr. Joseph S. Szyliowicz 


From its beginningsdn 1965, the stated aim of the Palestinian 
guerrilla movement (fedayeen) has been the liberation of 
Palestine, including Israel. However, it was not until after the 
June, 1967 war that the fedayeen became an important factor in 
Middle East politics. Since then, it has engaged in a variety of 
terrorist activities that have brought it to the forefront of world 
attention, and, thoughit has fallen considerably short of achieving 
its objectives, the Palestinian guerrilla movement has become an 
increasingly important factor in the Middle East political 
equation and has enormously complicated efforts to achieve a 
Middle East peace settlement. 


Despite the importance and high visibility of the fedayeen 
phenomenon, scholarly assessments have been few in number. 
Moreover, though these studies have contributed significantly to 
an understanding of the background and character of the 
Palestinian guerrilla movement, no attempt has yet been made to 
analyze it in terms of the guerrillas’ own strategy of protracted 
revolutionary warfare. Happily, Professor O’Neill has un- 
dertaken to close this gap in the literature. 


While O’Neill’s larger research effort is directed toward an 
explicit examination of all aspects of revolutionary warfare, his 
present undertaking has a more specific focus. Based on a careful 
investigation of the literature on insurgency, O’Neill suggests a 
set of variables he believes are most useful in explaining the 
principal reasons for the failure of the Palestinian guerrilla ef- 
forts. In particular, he concentrates on a systematic exploration 
of the salient features of what he believes to be the key element 
that determines success or failure in protracted revolutionary 
warfare — the counter insurgency dimension. 


This study, therefore, represents an important exception to the 
recent proliferation of guerrilla ‘‘success’’ stories and contributes 
importantly to our understanding of the counter insurgency 
variable. In short, Professor O’Neill has made a significant 
contribution with this succinct and insightful account of Israeli 
successes in blunting the Palestinian protracted revolutionary 
warfare strategy. He has elaborated a systematic framework for 
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the analysis of counter insurgency, and has demonstrated its 
utility through application to the fedayeen case. By doing so, he 
adds greatly to our understanding of insurgency in general and of 
the dynamics of the Palestinian guerrilla movement in particular. 


il 


A Perspective on Terrorism 
S.L.A. Marshall 


Given a writing which systematically examines the Israeli 
response to the threats posed by the Palestinian resistance 
movement and asked what I might add to that could be helpful, 
my impulse is to write of Arab terrorism from a distinctly present 
and personal view. 7 


On December 4, 1973, a hand grenade was tossed into a crowd on 
David Street in the Old City of Jerusalem, just as my wife, Cate, 
was entering the Jaffa Gate only a few yards away. 


For a small bomb, it did large work. Blood was spattered over 
four shop fronts and half a block of paving. Twenty persons had to 
be treated for wounds. Among the victims were five girl soldiers 
and three Arab youngsters. Next day an Arab twenty-year-old 
confessed to the deed, which in his view was not a crime. Whether 
he was a mentally ill boy or a dedicated soul remained for the 
psychiatrists to determine. 


Two days after the David Street grenading a bomb exploded on 
a crowded public bus near Jerusalem and a young Arab had his 
arm blown off. 


Of themselves, such incidents would hardly be worth recoun- 
ting. Not their vital statistics, but rather their rarity, make them 
significant in any discussion of Palestinian terrorism, since they 
accent its mystery as well as its fanaticism. 


For Jerusalem had just completed eight months in which there 
was absolutely no terrorism in its streets. Yet if Arab terrorism, 
as identified with Palestinian liberation, had any vitality and 
mobilizable force within Israel, that long period of abstention 
defies explanation. 


Remember that on Yom Kippur Israel had become embattled. 
For 18 days its armed forces had been fully engaged fighting off 
Syria and Egypt. A surprised people had become especially 
vulnerable to attack from within. The frontiers remained hot as 
December opened and the army stayed deployed far forward as 
did many of the police. 
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Yet not one act of terror or sabotage had been committed by the 
Palestinians or their sympathizers in Jerusalem, along the West 
Bank or elsewhere. Nothing was done to slow the mustering and 
movement of Israel's troops. Though the turmoil of war provides 
the best cover for clandestine violence, if there existed an Arab 
terrorist underground, it did not lift a finger to assist the Arab 
armies in the attack. 


If that was a case, however, of the golden opportunity missed, it 
was also history repeating itself. During the 1967 war, there were 
no incidents of Arab terror or sabotage within Israel. Again in 
September, 1970, when Israel’s armor deployed to the Golan 
plateau to go against Syrian tanks, if the Jordanians could not 
beat them back, the Palestinian terrorists, who are especially 
beholden to Syria, struck not one blow inside Israel. 


But through these same years, 1967-74, the menance of Arab 
terrorism to the free world, quite apart from Israel, has risen like 
the genii loosed from the bottle. It has evolved as a demonic force 
seemingly apart, employing the legitimate Palestinian grievance 
as a pretext and a front; and I suggest that is in one sense its true 
nature. Insurgencies draw together strange birds not of a feather 
— true libertarians, zealots, the shiftless, plunderers and 
assassins. If the Palestinians movement differs from others, it is 
only in that it freeloads more pitiless cutthroats than did the 
Spanish Main, and is still given deference by governments that 
rate themselves moral, just and not altogeth.. craven. 


As I write, two Arab airport killers have just been given an 
unprecedented death sentence in Athens. Within 24 hours it was 
announced that the sentence was to be commuted. The purpose 
was not mercy, but to forestall some worse terror, which will 
probably happen anyway. 


Currently also British tanks and troops are deploying again 
around London airport. It has nothing to do with the problem in 
Ulster. They are on guard against Arab terrorists who have 
plotted to shoot down a commercial airliner with a Soviet SAM-7 
missile. There are similar watches on in Brussels, Amsterdam 
and at several German airports. This is the work of a new group 
sponsored and supported by Libya. The missiles are said to be 
smuggled in Libyan diplomatic pouches. 


Then some weeks ago there was that frightful slaughter of in- 
nocents at Rome airport with its bloody followup in Athens. It 
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should have given mortal offense to at least four nations which 
had their sovereignties mocked or their citizens murdered. But 
Kuwait played host to the killers and loosed them to the 
Palestinians and not one western government made a protest. 


That is how things have been going ever since the Munich 
Olympics where the massacre of Israeli athletes shocked the 
world, though not nearly enough. Note that the selection of main 
targets since that episode has been undiscriminating, which was 
to be expected. For organized Arab terrorism is a monster that 
must feed on violence and is not to be satiated by any cutting back 
of Israel. Its hates, like its ambitions, are nigh boundless, and its 
genesis far antedates those of the Palestinian liberation 
movement. Its resentments and reckless resolves are personified 
in Muammar el-Qaddafi, the Islamic xenophobic extremist who 
rules Libya. 


Here I draw on the words of Harvard Professor of Government, 
Nadav Safran, an authority in this field: ‘‘Qaddafi’s version (of 
Arab unity) draws it strength unwittingly from three perceptions 
centered on Islam that are shared by virtually all Arabs: (1) That 
the formative event of their history is the mission of Mohammed; 
(2) That dominion in the world belongs to the Moslems and the 
Arabs in the first place; (3) That the right order of the universe 
went awry when they lost power and fell under the yoke of the 
infidel, and that the world will not be set right again until 
dominion and power revert to the faithful.’’ 


Note that a line is drawn between Arab Islam and the rest of the 
Moslem world, while at the same time Safran views Qaddafi, the 
foremost Irresponsible among the Arab chiefs, as the leader best 
in tune with the masses. 


So harsh is that indictment, and as to the Arab peoples so nigh 
all-inclusive, that there is a first tendency to dismiss it. But then I 
recall King Hussein expressing like thoughts at a private dinner 
party in Detroit in 1960. He dwelt on the illusions of pan-Arabism, 
by no means to defend its vices but rather to confess its preten- 
sions. In sadness, he said: ‘‘Centuries ago we Arabs fell from 
grace. We could not admit that we had failed ourselves. We 
continue to speak of our greatness, our nobility. Until we realize 
that the fault is in us, we will not know grace again.”’ 


That fairly recent view of the Arab future has been outmoded by 
more immediate, earth-shaking events. It is only to be noted in 
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passing, however, that a great part of Araby is ascending to grace 
in a new form by using oil power to clout the industrialized west. 
According to Safran’s thesis, that policy also has blessings from 
on high. . : 


There is the more pertinent point. For so long as Arab govern- 
ments, with few exceptions, refrain from ever denouncing 
organized Arab violence abroad, and indeed stay indifferent to its 
hurt to other peoples, malevolent, far-spreading Arab terrorism 
must remain inseparable from the cause of Palestinian liberation. 


By their silence, they sanctify both a cause with some 
legitimacy and a criminal conspiracy against world order and so 
doing join the two. The threat inherent in that attitude should not 
be discounted. Arab terrorism is one force on earth quite capable 
of starting a third world war deliberately, if it has that much 
cunning. Any and all means justify the end, according to its view. 
For the most catastrophic consequence, it would feel no ac- 
countability. Such would be but the working of Allah’s will. 


As unlovely as is this interpretation of what is sometimes called 
Arab mysticism, it is not put forth with the object of brightening 
any horizon, but rather, on the other hand, of pointing out that 
wishing it were not so, or protesting that it cannot be, makes no 
less vain any better hope for tomorrow. 


Dherran Dhoun, 


Birmingham, Michigan 
January, 1974 
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CHAPTER ONE 
, , 
INTRODUCTION 


When the guns fell silent in June 1967, the Arab nations which 
had confronted Israel on the battlefield found themselves in a 
state of political and military disaster, with their armies in defeat 
and disarray. Yet, although the sting of defeat was profoundly felt 
throughout the Arab world, not all Arabs shared in the despair. 
Indeed, as far as the Palestinian guerrillas or fedayeen (men of 
sacrifice) were concerned, the 1967 debacle had not only proved 
their thesis that the regular Arab armies could not defeat Israel 
using conventional warfare tactics, but it had also created a new 
opportunity for actualizing what they thought was the only path to 
victory — a people’s war.! Thus, as the ashes of defeat were still 
settling and the Arab states were turning their efforts toward 
diplomacy as a means of dislogding Israel from the areas oc- 
cupied in June 1967, the fedayeen began to organize themselves 
for a revolutionary war against Israel. That war, which com- 
menced in the summer of 1967, has continued until the present, 
although since the September 1970 civil war in Jordan it has 
decreased markedly in both intensity and effectiveness. Since the 
turning point for the fedayeen was clearly September 1970, this 
analysis will concentrate on the period between 1967 and 1971. 


Fedayeen Aims and Strategy 2 


Since the end of the June 1967 war, the political goal of the 
Palestinian Resistance Movement (PRM) has been the liberation 
of Palestine, including Israel.* Although there has been 
disagreement among fedayeen organizations since 1969 over the 
political-economic order of a ‘“‘liberated Palestine’ and the tactics 
necessary for its actualization, a consensus on the general aim of 


liberation has remained. 
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Since the fedayeen consider the attitude of the international 
community to be important in the liberation struggle against 
Israel, they have made a concentrated. attempt to change their 
pre-1967 public image as a group that merely wished to “‘throw the 
Jews into the sea’’ by stressing two points. First, non-Zionist Jews 
are to be allowed to remain in the new Palestine and second the 
new nation will be a ‘‘secular, democratic, non-sectarian state.”’ 
Unfortunately for the fedayeen, however, there has been sharp 
disagreement within their own ranks on both points, especially the 
meaning and implications of a ‘‘secular, democratic, non- 
sectarian state.’’4 More specifically, there has been and still is no 
agreement on the role of a Jewish population in such a state, the 
nature of its relationship to the Arab world and the political- 
economic order it is to have (e.g., Marxism or some variant of 
Arab socialism). 


Despite the fedayeen attempts to make their ultimate goal more 
palatable, most scholars would agree that, given the per- 
vasiveness of both Zionist ideology and structures in Israel, the 
fedayeen aim is tantamount to the destruction of the existing 
political-social-economic system of the Jewish state. As one 
student of the Palestinian insurgents put it: 


‘Liberation’? means not only the ‘‘destruction of the im- 
perialist base’’ but also the eradication of Zionist society by 
striking at its industrial, agricultural and financial in- 
stitutions. The political, military, economic and intellectual 
roots of Zionism must be so thoroughly destroyed that they 
can never rise again. ° 
For the majority of Israelis who consider Zionism the raison 
d’etre of their state, to speak of destroying Zionism is to speak of 
destroying Israel and its people. Thus, it is not surprising that the 
new fedayeen propaganda line has had little impact within Israel 
and that the Jewish population remains distrustful, unresponsive 
and unimpressed. 

Confronted with such opposition, the fedayeen have _ in- 
creasingly stressed the need for ‘‘armed struggle’”’ if their ob- 
jective is to be achieve'l. As the Voice of Fatah said on May 1970: 


By its nature and formation, Israel represents a closed 
racialist society connected with imperialism. The limited 
progressive forces inside it cannot create any basic change 
which would remove its Zionist and racialist nature or its link 
with imperialism. The Palestinian revolution therefore aims 
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at liquidating that entity politically, militarily, socially, 

culturally, at trade union level, and ‘at the total liberation of 

all Palestine. 6 : 
Taking substantial inspiration from the Chinese Communist, 
Algerian, Cuban and Vietnamese examples; the fedayeen argue 
that revolutionary warfare is a proven and tested means that will 
bring success against Israel. That is, by conducting a “protracted 
popular war of national liberation,” by emphasizing ‘‘armed 
struggle” and by employing guerrilla, terror and _political- 
psychological tactics, the Palestinians feel that they can succeed 
where the Arab armies have in the past failed. While there is no 
agreement on which of the revolutionary warfare experiences 
noted above should be emulated or emphasized, there is an 
abiding faith that revolutionary warfare can and will succeed in 
the Palestinian situation. 7 


The fedayeen hope that like other successful revolutionary 
fighters of the present century they will be able to weaken their 
adversary’s will to resist through a combination of constant 
guerrilla, terror and political activities. As one fedayeen 
publication noted in 1968, the immediate aims of the movement 
were to stop immigration to Israel, to ruin the tourist industry, to 
weaken the economy and to increase the security costs, all of 
which was intended to convince Israelis that life in Israel would be 
impossible. A fedayeen representative even suggested at one 
point that the aim was to force the Israelis to overthrow their own 
government out of despair. 8 


Although the conventional tactics of the Arab armies were 
rejected by the fedayeen, the role of the Arab states in the conflict 
with Israel was generally thought to be important. In a July 1968 
meeting of the Palestinian National Assembly, for example, it 
was argued that all of the Arab nation with its forces and 
resources was necessary for the ‘‘popular liberation war.’’? That 
such support was not already existent and that an effort to win it 
had to be made was also recognized.!) As time went on, however, 
the realities of the situation led the fedayeen to talk more about 
self reliance, particularly after the civil war in Jordan in Sep- 
tember 1970. 1! In other words, like many revolutionary in- 
surgents of the past, the fedayeen came to realize that success 
would, to a large extent, depend on their own efforts and 
capabilities. 


Focus of the Study 


The underlying consideration of this work is whether or not the 
fedayeen are likely to achieve their aims by means of the 
protracted insurgency strategy they have chosen.!2 As I have 
suggested elsewhere, one can rely on six major strategic factors 
when assessing insurgencies: (1) the environment; (2) popular 
support; (3) the organization of the insurgent movement; (4) the 
cohesion or unity of the insurgent movement; (5) external sup- 
port; and, (6) the effectiveness of the government. 13 Since the 
effectiveness of the government is clearly the most important 
factor and since in the case under consideration it is particularly 
salient, it will provide the main focus of this study. In other words, 
my principal concern is the counterinsurgency dimension. Before 
turning to a systematic examination of the Israeli coun- 
terinsurgency effort, however, it would be useful to place the 
investigation of Israeli counterinsurgency in its proper context by 
briefly summarizing the fedayeen situation between 1967 and 1971 
in terms of the other factors. 


The Environment 


The environmental aspect can be disposed of rather quickly by 
simply pointing out that the target area (Israel plus the occupied 
areas) is not favorable to protracted insurgency. Besides the fact 
that the area in question is not large, there are few places where 
guerrillas and terrorists can find safe havens. Unlike Vietnam, 
China and the Phillippines, for example, there are no dense 
jungles or expansive mountain regions where guerrillas can 
establish base areas. With the exception of some vegetation along 
the Jordan River and in the Mount Hermon area of southern 
Lebanon, the terrain is relatively open. Moveover, there is a well 
developed road and communications system which enhances the 
capability of the government forces. Given such unfavorable 
environmental conditions, the fedayeen have found it necessary to 
compensate by stressing popular support, organization, unity and 
external support. 


Popular Support-Organization-Unity 


Popular support, as nearly all students of insurgency point out, 
is important if the insurgent is to obtain food, shelter, medical aid 
and intelligence about the enemy. Although the Palestinian 
guerrillas were aware of this and thus made an effort to gain the 
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backing of the Arab population in the occupied areas and Israel, 
the situation by 1970 was not good. In fact, as early as November 
1969, Al-Fatah, the largest guerrilla organization, had recalled 
most of its operators from the target area because the Arab 
population could not be trusted. t 
ny 

Two of the reasons why the fedayeen failed to acquire popular 
support were their organizational failings and their chronic 
disunity. Organizationally, the fedayeen failed to implant ae 
shadow government or parallel hierarchy in the target area, 
largely because the few cells which they had managed to establish 
were destroyed by the Israeli security forces. In fact, the only 
effective organizational effort of the fedayeen was in the adjacent 
Arab states — Jordan, Lebanon and, to a lesser extent, Syria. But, 
in the latter cases the organization and control of the Palestinian 
refugee camps posed a threat to the host Arab states, not Israel. 


The inability to create a shadow government structure in the 
target area was due in part to the disunity of the fedayeen 
movement.!4 By 1969 there were some forty fedayeen groups and 
the major ones — Fatah, the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, the Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, Al-Saiqa, the Popular Front-General Command, the 
Arab Liberation Front, the Action Committee for tue Liberation of 
Palestine and the Arab Palestine Organization — were divided by 
personal, ideological and tactical differences. Furthermore, their 
situation was exacerbated by the infusion of Arab state rivalries 
into the movement by means of organizations sponsored by the 
Arab states (eg., Saiqa by Syria and the Arab Liberation Front by 
Iraq). In spite of the fact that on several occasions the fedayeen 
chieftains managed to create supraorganizational structures that 
were to control, coordinate and give a sense of direction to the 
movement, these efforts failed to discipline the insurgents, 
largely because a number of groups, especially the PFLP, PDF, 
and PFLP-GC, ignored __ the directives from the 
supraorganizational leadership councils when it suited their 
purposes. This situation, in turn, resulted not only in the groups 
working at cross purposes but in several instances of internecine 
violence. 


External Support 


Attempts by the fedayeen to gain substantial external support 
suffered from the poor image of the fedayeen that derived from 
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their failure to gain popular support, to organize effectively and to 
unify their efforts. Although the insurgents did receive verbal 
backing from the communist and Arab states, they found that 
material and sanctuary assistance was insufficient. Yasir Arafat, 
leader of Fatah, in 1970 lamented the fact that he did not have 
enough weapons for all his fighters. More disastrous were the 
restrictions placed on fedayeen cross border operations against 
Israel by the governments in Beirut, Damascus and Amman. The 
key sanctuary state, Jordan, not only expelled the fedayeen in 
1970-71 but it also inflicted severe human and material losses on 
the insurgents in the process. 


Interrelatedness of the Factors 


As the brief summary above implies, the major factors under 
investigation are interrelated because failure or success in one 
area Significantly affects other areas. This becomes even more 
clear when one assesses the remaining variable, the government 
or counterinsurgency effort, since the Israeli response has had a 
profound influence on the fedayeen failures discussed above. To 
understand the centrality of the counterinsurgency aspect in the 
fedayeen case, it is necessary to broadly outline the criteria for a 
successful counterinsurgency program and to relate them to the 
fedayeen case in a systematic manner. Thus, the first order of 
business is to outline some criteria which can be used to examine 
counterinsurgency. Following that they will be related to the case 
under consideration. The latter aspect will be broken down into 
two parts. First, since insurgency is largely a_ political 
phenomenon and thus is not comprehensible when removed from 
its overall political context, there must, of necessity, be a 
discussion of the political and diplomatic setting. The second part 
will be an explicit application of the criteria developed in chapter 
two. 


CHAPTER TWO 
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THE ANALYSIS OF COUNTERINSURGENCY 
I. INTRODUCTION 


In my view the government role or counterinsurgency effort is 
the central consideration in the analysis of insurgency warfare. 
Whether a given insurgency can succeed by confining itself to low- 
level activity or will have to take on dimensions of a protracted 
internal war is, in a large way, determined by the nature of the 
government and its response to the incipient actions of the in- 
surgents. This is sobecause a poor government performance (eg., 
Cuba) will lessen the need for the insurgents to measure up well in 
terms of other success factors — ie., popular support, external 
support, unity and organization. A strong government response, 
on the other hand, will require the insurgents to accept the 
necessity of prolonged warfare and to achieve marks of ex- 
cellence in terms of the other success factors. 


It is the purpose of this chapter to outline the principles and 
lessons associated with a sound counterinsurgency program. 
Thus, what follows will serve as a basis for assessing the Israeli 
policies and actions in the subsequent chapters. 


Il. THE GOVERNMENT RESPONSE: THE COUN- 
TERINSURGENCY DIMENSION 


Insurgent Threats and Government Reactions 


Governments facing an insurrection are concerned with a 
political-military challenge which can include four general types 
of threats: (1) propaganda-organizational activity; (2) terrorism; 
(3) guerrilla warfare; and, (4) mobile-conventional warfare.) 
Since each type of threat involves different techniques and poses a 
unique problem for the government, the latter must carefully 
differentiate among them if it is to devise relevant and effective 
solutions. 


Underlying the use of political, terror and guerrilla warfare 
tactics by insurgents is an essential strategy which conceives the 
target country as being divided into three zones: areas controlled 
by the insurgents; areas controlled by the government; and 
contested areas. Within this context the insurgent aim is to ex- 
pand the revolutionary movement’s bases and area so as to 
reduce government control. As noted in the previous chapter, the 
insurgent seeks to achieve his political objective by first gaining 
control of the population or a significant segment thereof. The 
government counter-strategy, as John McCuen has argued, 
should be to reverse the insurgent formula by extending from its 
secure areas and converting contested regions into government 
bases, an undertaking which will require the government to 
convince and organize the uncommitted people to support its 
cause. 2 Moreover, the same writer has suggested that within this 
context the government can win if it adopts the strategy and 
principles of the insurgent, and applies them in reverse.3Thus, 
each type of insurgent threat will require the government to 
emphasize a particular facet of counterinsurgency. In dealing 
with the organizational challenge, the government will have to 
stress civic action, administration and low-level police activity 
whereas a terror threat will necessitate intensified police work. 
Guerrilla warfare will require a low-level military response and 
mobile-conventional warfare will require conventional military 
operations by the government. 4 


Two points before continuing. First of all, since the insurgency 
threats overlap and are cumulative, so must the government 
responses overlap and be cumulative. For example, even if the 
insurgents are engaged in guerrilla warfare, they will remain 
concerned with organizational efforts and terrorism. In this 
situation the government will have to engage in small-scale 
military operations while also carrying out police work and civic 
action programs. Second, since the insurgents may pose different 
threats in different areas in the same country, the government 
must respond with the differential reactions noted above. ° 


A basic requisite for the initiation of an effective coun- 
terinsurgency program is a coordinated political, administrative, 
military, police and intelligence effort, preferably under civilian 
control. This is essential if the various counterinsurgency 
agencies are to minimize working at crosspurposes.® In order to 
have a common sense of direction, which will facilitate 
cooperative behavior among the various counterinsurgency 
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sectors, the government must arrive at an overall program for the 
future of the country. 7 


Since the national program should also serve as a basis for 
gaining the support of the population, the government must 
ascertain the people’s aspirations, which vary from one in- 
surrection to another and from one region to another within the 
Same country. Land reform, for instance, may be a basic 
grievance in some circumstances but not in others. History 
provides a number of cases which sustain the thesis that 
benevolent treatment of the population and reforms designed to 
meet the basic needs of the people can go a long way toward un- 
dermining the support of the insurgents. Campbell calls attention 
to the fact that as long ago as the Spanish guerrilla war against 
Napoleon the guerrillas had great difficulty in getting aid from the 
people of Huesca because of the material benefits provided by the 
French and the lack of exactions by the latter’s forces. Likewise, 
he cited the kindness, administrative reform and _ good 
management of General Souchet in Aragon as a factor that made 
it difficult for the guerrillas to get popular support. In contrast, 
the repression of General Augereau in Catalonia is credited with 
playing into guerrilla hands and facilitating their quest for 
popular backing. 8 


The actions of the German administration in the Ukraine during 
World War II were a striking example of the government being its 
own worst enemy, especially since the Ukrainians had no love for 
Stalin and seemed ready to help the Germans. As it happened, the 
German exactions and repression against the Ukrainians even- 
tually turned the latter against the Third Reich. Benevolent ad- 
ministration and effective reforms such as those carried out by 
Colonel General Schmidt, which proved effective in harnassing 
popular support, were few and far between and were undercut by 
general Nazi policies. 9 


A Classic case of the government righting itself and gaining 
popular support would be the actions of the Philippines’ regime 
against the Huks. In that instance the election of Ramon 
Magsaysay to the presidency led to a number of social and 
military reforms which mobilized popular support and combined 
with the use of ruthless force against the insurgents to bring 
victory. In contrast, the Batista government in Cuba provides a 
recent example of a repressive government that did not mend its 
ways and hence further alienated the people and turned them 
toward Castro. 10 
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Devising a program to satisfy the economic grievances of the 
population is, of course, no easy undertaking for a developing 
nation, given the latter’s poor resource capabilities. In light of 
this, it-may be necessary for the governments of such states to 
seek economic assistance from external sources. Demands for 
redistribution of existing economic or political power, on the other 
hand, are largely internal matters that can be accommodated by 
the government from within.!: 


The most difficult demand for a government to meet is the 
demand that it abdicate in favor of insurgent rule at the central 
level. However, since popular support for an _ insurgent 
organization with such a totalistic objective is usually based on 
lesser socio-economic demands, the government can seek to 
undercut the basis of insurgent support by eliminating the con- 
crete grievances of the masses. In other words, the lesser 
demands of the people are distinguished from the political power 
aims of the insurgent leadership. While the government cannot 
accommodate the latter, it may well be able to deal with the 
former and by so doing deprive the insurgent movement of its 
main source of strength and resources, the people. 


Obviously, it will be more difficult to design an effective 
counterinsurgency program in colonial situations where not only 
the insurgent leadership but also the people are motivated by the 
nationalist aim of independence. In some colonial insurgencies, 
however, it may be possible for the government to control the 
situation by improving the well-being of the population. The 
regime aim is to provide concrete benefits for the populace in the 
hope that the latter will support the existing political order in 
return for short term benefits.!2 In cases where the population is 
divided into rival ethnic groups, the government may also seek to 
sustain or exacerbate primordial societal cleavages in order to 
keep the insurgent movement divided (the well known strategy of 
divide and rule). '° 


Once the government has ascertained the needs of the people 
and has devised a general program to deal with them, it must 
move to create an effective administration — staffed by local 
personnel if possible — in order to provide the necessary and 
relevant services. } History is replete with cases wherein 
governments forfeited their presence in the villages to insurgent 
forces which were quick to exploit the administrative vacuum by 
establishing their own organizational apparatus, however 
rudimentary it might be. The initial British inattention to the 
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Chinese squatters in areas bordering the jungles during the 
Malayan Emergency is a case in point. 


As part of its organizational efforts, the government must seek 
to create a sense of loyalty and friendship between itself and the 
people. To facilitate this task potential groups and leaders that 
can serve the government and provide personnel for the auxiliary 
police and militia forces must be identified and organized.'!* The 
role of the police and militia is to keep infiltrators away from the 
people, to prevent exactions from being made on the people by the 
insurgents and to provide security against terrorism and low-level 
guerrilla operations. Since personal security is one of the 
strongest human drives, it is imperative that it be accommodated 
from the earliest possible moment if the government expects to 
benefit from the cooperation of the people. | 


Along with the political and administrative action outlined 
above, the government must be prepared to invoke a number of 
security measures — detention without trial, resettlement of 
sections of the population, control of the distribution of food, 
curfews, restrictions on movement, the issuance and checking of 
identification cards and the imposition of severe penalties for the 
carrying of unauthorized weapons — in order to separate the 
population from the insurgents.!” While collective sanctions are 
not desirable from an ideal standpoint, they can be and have been 
effective, but only when applied consistently, fairly and 
judiciously. '* 


Resettlement of portions of the population, for example, may 
become necessary if the government is to sever the links between 
the insurgents and the populace. Though it is not a desirable 
course of action, resettlement may be required if terror and/or 
guerrilla attacks persist and are attributed, at least partially, to 
the support rendered the insurgents by certain segments of the 
population. In the event that the government decides to relocate 
sections of the population, the move should be explained to those 
affected and every effort must be made to see that the material 
benefits of the new locale supersede those of the old one. Civic 
action and political organization become extremely important 
during resettlement; in fact, they should be considered con- 
comitants of that technique. The Briggs Plan for relocating the 
Chinese squatters in Malaya, the Kitchener resettlement scheme 
during the Boer War and the relocation program during the Mau 
Mau uprising were examples where moving segments of the 
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population was instrumental in denying the insurgents the support 
of the population. Conversely, the resettlement carried out by the 
regime of Ngo Dinh Diem in South Vietnam failed, largely 
because it was too fast, over-extended.and was characterized by 
poor regulatory procedures, ineffective government, inadequate 
police forces (both quantitatively and qualitatively) and a lack of 
attention to alternate ways for earning a living. !° 


Whenever the government undertakes security measures 
directed at individuals or the collectivity, it can expect the in- 
surgents to make use of the legal structure in an attempt to 
protect their personnel and to portray the regime as a violator of 
civil and human rights. Essentially, the insurgents will seek to 
have those under detention treated as peacetime offenders. 2° 
This rebel ploy, which will make it even more difficult for the 
government to avoid alienating the population, is another reason 
why the government should employ such measures as are deemed 
necessary in a judicious and limited manner. Success in doing so 
will be heavily dependent on competent local officials. 2! 


If the security measures suggested above are to be fairly ap- 
plied, the government must have accurate information about the 
insurgent organization, including the indentification and location 
of its members and its intended activities. This will require the 
establishment of an effective intelligence apparatus which ex- 
tends to the rural areas. The best way for the governmentto obtain 
the necessary information is to establish effective rapport with 
the people by means of good administration and prudent and 
diligent policework. The latter requires well trained interrogation 
experts who can minimize violence by knowing the right questions 
to ask, and competent agents for penetration of the insurgent 
apparatus. 22 Such agents should be men of the guerrilla 
organization who will betray its secrets and provide ‘‘contact”’ 
information (what is going to happen in the future). 25 


One last point. Since the army and police both have a need for 
intelligence, they should cooperate at all levels. Besides ex- 
pediting the flow of information, coordination will enable military 
forces to respond as quickly as possible against guerrilla and 
terrorist units. 24 


In light of the fact that the guerrillas themselves are a potential 
valuable source of intelligence their treatment by government 
forces is no small concern. Although it is not likely that members 
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of the hard core (the true believers) will defect, it is possible that 
the less dedicated insurgents from the soft core may be induced to 
surrender, especially if the guerrilla fortunes are not bright. In 
this situation the government will have to undertake a 
psychological warfare effort directed at increasing the number of 
defectors by promising them amnesty, security and material 
benefits. It may also prove helpful to contrast the rewards offered 
by the government with the harsh demands of guerrilla life. 25 


Military dispositions designed to deal with an insurgent 
organizational threat and the low-level terrorism and sporadic 
guerrilla attacks which often accompany it must be oriented 
toward population contact. Thus, military units should be located 
in a large number of small posts that parallel the civil ad- 
ministration and allow for the protection of and mixing with the 
local people. If there is a small-scale guerrilla threat, the 
territorial defense force must make extensive use of ambushes 
and patrols in an effort to intercept insurgent bands. In addition, 
the government should provide backup mobile air, navy and 
ground forces which can be used to assist ambush patrols that 
engage the enemy and to conduct harassment operations against 
insurgent units in underpopulated hinterland areas. In no case 
should the mobile forces be considered a substitute for the 
territorial defense forces. 26 


In situations where the insurgent movement has been able to 
mount a substantial terrorist campaign, the government must 
consolidate its own areas and then, operating from these secure 
bases, seek to destroy the political-military structures of the in- 
surgent organization by locating and detaining members of the 
insurgent infrastructure. For this task the government should use 
police forces which have received quasi-military training for 
operations in the contested areas and the hinterland. Lesser 
duties can be performed by the auxiliary police so that the regular 
police can concentrate on the destruction of the insurgent ap- 
paratus. 2/7 


If the insurgents have begun to conduct large-scale guerrilla 
actions, the government will face a greater threat. In response, it 
must first consolidate the areas it does hold and then gradually 
expand therefrom with the objective of gaining control of the 
population, food and other resources. 2% 


When the government forces are ready to venture forth from 
their own base areas, their primary objective should be to 
ig 


neutralize the insurgent’s political apparatus, while at the same 
time inflicting losses on guerrilla units and defending vital lines of 
communication (the French in Indochina mistakenly tried to 
defend all lines of communication and thus ended up with a large 
static defense force). An essential component of the anti-guerrilla 
campaign should be a nomadic territorial offensive that will make 
use of patrols, attacks and ambushes by small dispersed units 
during both day and nighttime hours. Once an area has been 
cleared of guerrilla bands, itis important that it be reorganized by 
military civic action teams which are prepared to play a defen- 
sive role in conjunction with the nomadic offensive or territorial 
defensive forces operating in the region. 29 


In order to further deprive the guerrillas of the initiative, the 
government should use its mobile forces, commandos, air, and 
artillery to harass insurgents in the remote and thinly populated 
hinterland areas where they are likely to have established bases. 
Eventually this area should also be organized by the government. 
If forbidden zones (i.e., areas that can be fired into at will) are to 
be created, great care must be taken to assure that innocent 
civilians are not located therein, otherwise such military actions 
may prove to be counterproductive in that they risk creating more 
insurgents than are eliminated. 30 


If the government finds itself confronted by mobile- 
conventional warfare, it is near defeat, a reality that may require 
a call for outside assistance.?3! . McCuen argues that the first 
countermove by the government should be to consolidate a base 
area, even if this means sacrificing large areas of the country. 
This is necessary to avoid the type of overextension which marked 
the French and Chinese Nationalist reactions to mobile- 
conventional warfare. One aspect of the French operations in 
Indochina which might serve as an example of what should be 
done, however, was the Tassigny campaign in the Red River 
Delta which used strike forces behind the cover of territorial units 
organized in depth. After securing base areas and expanding from 
them, mobile strike forces are to be used against guerrilla bases 
in much the same manner as the assaults on the Greek guerrilla 
strongholds during the Greek civil war. If the government is 
lucky, the guerrillas may choose, as the Greek guerrillas did, to 
defend their bases, thus violating a cardinal guerrilla principle 
which warns against engaging a superior force. In the event the 
revolutionaries decide to revert to guerrilla warfare, the 
government should respond likewise, taking the appropriate steps 
summarized above. 32 
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If the government ascertains that sanctuaries across the border 
are playing an important role in sustaining the insurgent ac- 
tivities at any point in time, it can attempt to create a cordon 
sanitaire. 3° Should jungle and mountain terrain make this task 
impossible or difficult, the government may choose to establish 
forbidden zones, conduct a nomadic territorial offensive, build 
barriers, infiltrate counterguerrillas across the border or directly 
strike the sanctuary country. However, since the last mentioned 
tactic can be casus belli that might widen the conflict, the 
government must weigh its aims, the possible costs and the risks 
carefully.34 In any event, while military neutralization of the 
sanctuary is important, the government must not neglect follow- 
up organization of the population if it is to achieve permanent 
success. 


While the government must realize that the insurgent threat is 
largely a political-administrative one, this does not mean that 
military success is unimportant. Indeed, besides inflicting 
material and personne! losses on the insurgent movement and in 
some cases forcing the guerrillas from familiar operating terrain, 
military victories can bolster government morale, undermine the 
insurgent image and impress the population. 


Although the insurgents are trying to establish an image of 
strength in order to convince the people that they will succeed, 
their propaganda is effective in the long run only when backed by 
concrete deeds such as military successes. When most of the 
victories go to the government side, the credibility of the in- 
surgents suffers. In short, military success, while not the primary 
concern in an insurgency, is nonetheless important. 


One caveat here, however. If military victories are achieved at 
the expense of the local population — in terms of casualties and 
property losses — they may prove to be counterproductive in the 
sense that the alienation engendered will create revolutionaries 
among the affected group. This leads to the inescapable con- 
clusion that all military operations must be planned and executed 
in such a way as to minimize civilian losses, since one misplaced 
bomb or artillery shell can undo countless hours of political effort35 


il. SUMMARY 


To sum up, the government faced with an insurrection must be 
prepared to combat four different types of threat with four dif- 
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ferent types of responses. Insurgent organizational and 
propaganda efforts must be countered by government coun- 
terorganization and psychological warfare actions as well as 
police operations designed to uncover insurgent political cadres; 
terrorism must be countered by the invocation of security 
measures and intensified police and intelligence operations; 
guerrilla warfare must be countered by low-level military action 
(the nomadic territorial offensive) that puts a premium on small 
unit patrolling, mobile operations against hinterland guerrilla 
bases and the defense of vital lines of communication; and, 
mobile-conventional warfare must be countered by conventional 
military operations on the part of the government’s mobile units. 
Furthermore, the government must be prepared to deal with each 
of these threats simultaneously. Thus, while a government faced 
with mobile-conventional warfare must combat regimental or 
divisional sized units, it must also be prepared to deal with 
guerrilla activity, terrorism and insurgent political actions in 
certain sectors. In the past, some counterinsurgency efforts have 
been faulted for relying solely on conventional forces when faced 
with mobile-conventional warfare, the Westmoreland strategy in 
Vietnam between 1966-1968 being a case in point. The problem 
with the Westmoreland approach was not so much the use of 
search and destroy operations against large enemy units (such 
operations appeared necessary since sending small units or civic 
action pacification teams into sectors with divisional sized North 
Vietnamese forces would have been suicidal) as it was the 
frequent failure to follow up by effectively organizing and 
securing the cleared areas. In short, since there is no single 
panacea for dealing with the various threats posed by insurgent 
forces, the counterinsurgent must have a sophisticated Strategy 
that differentiates among the types of threats posed in various 
regions and coordinates responses in such a way that they are not 
working at crosspurposes. For instance, search and destroy 
operations in areas threatened with terrorism would not only be of 
limited value but also could be damaging to the overall effort if 
they inflicted substantial human or material losses on the local 
population. The simple fact is that air, artillery and regimental 
sized units are not required to deal with terror networks and they 
are far from being cost effective. 


No matter how one looks at it, the effort required by a coun- 
terinsurgency program is substantial. The demands in terms of 
morale, patience and determination become greater as the 
guerrilla movement progresses. In order to succeed, the coun- 
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terinsurgency forces need the firm backing of their government 
and people. Whether or not such support is forthcoming will be 
partially determined by the strategy the regime uses and the way 
in which it is implemented. Signs that things are not going well are 
serious dissent that supports the guerrilla objectives (explicitly or 
implicitly) by calling for an end to hostilitieS, desertions from the 
army, a general lack of combativeness, a poor job of local law 
enforcement, guerrilla operations carried out by increasingly 
larger units, a lack of information from the people, and a low 
surrender rate. Conversely, the opposite of each of these in- 
dicators would indicate that the government is succeeding. 


If the government has been able to devise and apply the types of 
programs suggested above, the insurgents will have little chance 
of success. Furthermore, even if the government does a mediocre 
job, it may still succeed, depending upon how the insurgents 
perform in relation to the other major criteria for successful in- 
surgency. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE PALESTINIAN GUERRILLAS AND ISRAELI POLICY 
AFTER THE SIX-DAY WAR 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this chapter is to provide a brief history of the 
origins of the Palestinian resistance movement and a detailed 
outline of both general Israeli policy toward the regions occupied 
in the wake of the June 1967 war and the factors that influenced 
that policy.! Special attention will be given to the effect that 
national security considerations, Arab diplomatic and military 
actions, the implementation of Israeli plans and domestic politics 
in Israel had on Israeli policy at various points in time. Neither 
the study nor this chapter will be concerned with the general 
history of the Israel-Palestine issue and the establishment of the 
State of Israel, especially since this question has already been 
covered exhaustively and from many points of view. 2 


II. THE ORIGINS OF THE FEDAYEEN MOVEMENT 


The origins of the Palestinian resistance movement can be 
traced to the 1948 war with ‘‘its own sad folklore passed down 
through narratives and literature.’’? Viewing the fedayeen from a 
general historical perspective, Michael Hudson has suggested 
that what crystallized Palestinian nationalism was the process of 
political modernization, which he saw as having gone through two 
stages. 


In the first stage, the period of Ottoman and British rule, 
Palestinian Arabs were drawn into government services and 
educational opportunities were opened up to them, with the result 
that the elite became politically conscious. Although their initial 
identification was ith the Arabs as a whole rather than with a 
Palestinian state, Zionist pressure soon brought the realization 
that the Palestine area was in danger. Yet the response of the 
Palestinian leadership proved inadequate, one consequence being 
the establishment of the state of Israel in 1948 and the 
displacement of some 700,000 Arabs, including members of the 
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elite who took up residence in several neighboring Arab countries. 

The second stage of political modernization for the Palestinians 
focused on the displaced Arabs. Although consigned to refugee 
camps and deprived of their lands, they found certain conditions 
in the camps, such as the availability of education for their 
children, were advantageous. As part of their education the young 
came to understand better than their parents the reasons for the 
loss of their land and in time this newly politicized generation 
would provide the foundation for the Palestinian resistance 
movement. 4 


In a specific sense, the beginning of the Palestine resistance 
movement — at least in an organized form — goes back to the 
1964-1965 period. In 1964 the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) was established at a summit conference of the Arab states 
as the official voice of the Palestinian people, its main sponsor 
being Egypt. Under the leadership of Ahmed Shuqairy the PLO 
organized the Palestine Liberation Army (PLA) inthe Gaza Strip. 
The PLA strategy, according to Shugairy, was to hit Israel with 
guerrilla attacks in order to provoke reactions that would even- 
tually lead to war and the liberation of Palestine.® Yet, since its 
recruits were generally placed in conventional military units, 
equipped with tanks and artillery, and led by Egyptian officers, 
the PLA was never a very active commando force.6 When war did 
come, the PLA, poorly trained and armed, was easily overrun by 
the Israeli forces, with the result that it shared in the disgrace of 
its Arab patrons and was discredited. 7 


At about the same time as the creation of the PLO, a rival 
organization, Al-Fatah (or Fatah), was making its presence felt. 
Receiving support from Syria, which was opposing Nasser, Fatah 
looked upon the PLO as nothing more than an ineffective group 
being used by Egypt to contain anti-Israel feeling. 8 


Fatah was actually founded sometime in 1956-1957. While Hudson 
and Walter Laqueur dated its origin to 1956, Abdullah Schleiffer 
traced it to a 1957 summer meeting of a dozen or so young 
Palestinians on a beach near Kuwait City.9 More important is the 
fact that the military wing of Fatah, Al-Assifa (or Assifa), did not 
commence its operations until a January 1, 1965 raid in the Beit 
Jabrih region of the Jordan valley. From then until the Six-Day 
War, Assifa carried out acts of sabotage, usually from Syria. 10 
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During the 1965-1967 period Fatah received a cold shoulder from 
the Arab governments (except Syria) and Many of its recruits 
ended up in Arab jails. Furthermore, there were several armed 
clashes with Jordanian and Lebanese forces which were seeking 
to prevent guerrilla raids from their territories. This interference, 
plus the fact that Fatah was operating with a total Strength of no 
more than 200-300 men, meant that it was unable to inflict serious 
military damage on Israel.!! Despite such weaknesses, however, 
Fatah operations against Israel were a factor which, in Laqueur’s 
words, “precipitated the disastrous (June) war.’ 12 i 


In the aftermath of the June war the fedayeen, as indicated in 
chapter one, quickly assessed the new situation and began to 
rebuild, this time along lines more independent of the Arab states. 
Within a year the Palestinian commandos emerged as a more 
powerful and significant force than they had been prior to the 
June war. One of the reasons for this was the Israeli occupation of 
several Arab regions. 


Ill. ISRAEL, THE OCCUPIED AREAS AND THE 
RE-EMERGENCE OF THE FEDAYEEN 


1967-1968 


At the close of the Six-Day War, Israel found itself in possession 
of still more Arab lands, having occupied the Gaza Strip, the 
Sinai, the West Bank of the Jordan River (including East 
Jerusalem) and the Golan Heights. Before the outbreak of the 
June hostilities, Israel had seen Nasser mobilize an army in the 
Sinai and close the Straits of Tiran to Israeli shipping; large 
portions of Israel subjected to Jordanian artillery attacks from 
positions in the West Bank; and settlements shelled by Syria from 
the Golan Heights. In light of such unpleasant strategic realities it 
seemed obvious at the termination of the war that Israel would not 
look favorably upon suggestions that it withdraw and, in effect, 
recreate the status quo ante bellum, particularly since the post 
war security situation was far more favorable to Israel. 
Specifically, all major population centers and ninety percent of 
Israel’s farms were out of artillery range and the new borders 
were shorter and more defensible. The Jordanian border had 
shrunk from 180 miles of undemarcated hill country to sixty miles 
of river and the Egyptian border from 160 miles of unmarked 
desert to 107 miles of canal. Whereas it had taken Egyptian jets 
but seven minutes to reach the Israeli heartland before the war, it 
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would now take them sixteen, thus allowing Israel more time to 
scramble its interceptors. '° 


Counterposed to the strategic advantages were several 
problems. First of all, since approximately one million Arabs had 
been added to the Israeli domain, how was Israel to retain its 
Jewishness if 45 percent of its people were Arabs?!!' How could 
Israel retain its democratic character if the Arabs were denied 
political rights? How could Israel maintain its anti-colonial image 
if an autonomous Arab political entity was dependent on Israeli 
military and economic power? 


Despite the dilemma created by such questions, security con- 
siderations were given priority, a priority enhanced not only by 
the pre-war experiences just noted but also by the incipient 
fedayeen hostilities along the Jordanian border. As Israel’s 
General Ariel Sharon put it: 


... If we withdraw to the prewar borders, the terror would 
be waged against us from the suburbs of Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem. What happens in Beisan today would then happen 
deep inside Israel, along its soft and vulnerable coastal strip. 
Daily life would become unbearable. Demilitarization of the 
West Bank would only aggravate the situatici. 1t would mean 
a military vacuum in which terror and sabotage would 
thrive. What shall we have to defend ourselves with? A 
worthless signature on a scrap of paper. !5 


Clearly, any settlement would have to be the result of a hard 
bargain that would unequivocally guarantee Israeli security, for 
the Israelis were acutely cognizant of history and had no wish to 
relive it, 16 


Jerusalem, the principai religious center of Judaism, presented 
a special problem for Israel. Since Jordanian restrictions of the 
pre-war era had denied Israelis access to the Jewish Holy Places, 
Israel was adamantly opposed to its return to the Hussein regime. 
This policy was reinforced when Israel proclaimed the ad- 
ministrative unity of the city and started to exchange the Jor- 
danian dinar for Israeli currency, moves which were greeted by 
Arab protests. Foreign Minister Abba Eban, no doubt concerned 
with the possibility of international protest, avoided the term 
annexation and sought to convince interested parties that the 
measures being taken were intended to create ‘‘municipal unity.”’ 
Other officials pointed out that the steps in no way represented a 
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political solution. '!" Yet, in July, Premier Levi Eshkol was 
reported to have told a German publication that Israel intended to 
keep Jerusalem as well as Gaza.1% 


In July it was also reported that the Israeli Cabinet had decided 
to tighten up the administration of Gaza and the West Bank, 
because of growing opposition and civil disobedience. In con- 
junction with this, a decision was taken to have Israeli officials 
report to the military and to bar Israeli political leaders from 
activity in the occupied areas.1% A few days later an economic 
survey of the West Bank conditions suggested that large-scale 
public works be undertaken in order to prevent a crisis. 2° 


By August the Israelis had made the pound the official legal 
tender in Gaza, Sinai and Golan, and in the latter area, which was 
virtually deserted, Israelis had begun to settle in the Baniyas 
River region. Meanwhile, on the West Bank the Military Govern- 
ment, as a response to continuing subversive activities, banished 
the ex-mayor of Jerusalem and initiated a series of sup- 
plementary punitive measures. 2! 


During the same month, Israeli leaders tried to alleviate in- 
ternational apprehensions about their position on the occupied 
areas by pointing out that their economic plan for the next decade 
included no occupied areas except Jerusalem. But, in an unof- 
ficial speech, Defense Minister Moshe Dayan said that Israel 
would not return to its pre-war borders and asserted that Israel’s 
security was dependent on East Jerusalem and the West Bank. 
Another influential minister, Yigal Allon, also addressed the 
security situation in a speech in which he proposed the establish- 
ment of paramilitary settlements in Golan, the Jordan valley and 
southern Gaza and the creation of a border with Jordan based on 
the Jordan River and the middle of the Dead Sea. 2” 


At the end of the summer the Arab states met at the summit in 
Khartoum and decided to seek a non-military solution to the 
conflict with Israel while avoiding negotiations with or 
recognition of Israel. The latter points brought an angry response 
from Premier Eshkol, who indicated that his country was more . 
determined than ever to keep positions vital to its security. The 
Israeli policy, as decided by the Cabinet, was to demand direct 


talks with the Arab states. 23 
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Israel was not the only party chagrined with developments at 
Khartoum. Shuqairy, who was still at the helm of the PLO, had 
boycotted the meetings because of their emphasis on a political 
settlement. 24 


On the operational level, Israel responded to rising terrorism 
with a security crackdown and, no doubt in reaction to both the 
terrorist activity and the general defense needs against the Arab 
states, began to set up paramilitary settlements called Nahals in 
the West Bank and Baniyas area near Golan. To head off any 
criticism of the move, Israeli sources stressed that the Nahal 
settlements implied no decision on the future of the area, a theme 
echoedby Eban, who said the establishment of military positions 
in the West Bank and the Syrian Heights would not preclude a 
territorial settlement. Still, that the situation remained rather 
confused was clear when fifteen members of a Nahal at Kfar 
Etzion indicated that they considered themselves the vanguard of 
Israelis who would settle the West Bank while, at the same time, 
Israeli Ambassador Harman was telling the United States that 
Israel was setting up military strongpoints, not settlements on the 
West Bank and that this represented no political change. 2° 


The fact that the Nahals in the Baniyas area and a reopened 
resort at Al-Hamma were located in an area of Golan allotted to 
Israel by the 1947 partition, but held by Syria until the 1967 war, 
could be used by Israel to justify its retention. That sush might be 
the case appeared even more likely in light of the fact that the 
region would provide strategic control of the Golan area and its 
waters regardless of the political disposition of the heights. 26 


On the diplomatic level there was little movement during 
August. In the middle of the month Eshkol reiterated his belief 
that the pre-war borders were indefensible and asserted that 
Hussein had sent several emissaries to him before the Khartoum 
conference, while in Egypt Nasser cited his desire to settle on the 
basis of the 1949 situation and the truce pact.2? 


Near the end of October Eshkol, speaking to the Cabinet, 
outlined Israeli policy. He indicated that Israel no longer 
recognized Egyptian claims to the Gaza Strip and Jordan’s claims 
to Arab Palestine (the West Bank), since both areas were taken in 
1949 as the result of military aggression and occupation. The 
Premier then went on to say that the Golan Heights would not be 
returned to Syria ‘‘whose guns had threatened havoc and 
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destruction for our villages in the valley.’’ Eshkol insisted on an 
Israeli voice on the Sinai question in order to assure free passage 
of Israeli ships through the Suez Canal and the Straits of Tiran and 
proposed a demilitarized Sinai, partly policed by Israel. 
Jerusalem, he said, would remain under Israeli control at all 
costs, because, as a divided city, it was “‘a security danger and an 
economic absurdity.’’ 28 


There were few modifications to this position during the final 
two months of 1967. Although Jordan was reported to be providing 
the fedayeen with covering fire for guerrilla operations, Hussein 
continued his efforts to achieve a political settlement that would 
include a total Israeli withdrawal from the occupied areas. In a 
New York television interview the Jordanian monarch said that 
he was prepared to recognize Israel’s right to exist in peace and 
security as part of an overall settlement. 29 However, during his 
visit to the United States he also indicated that recognition of 
Israel as a “‘fact of life’’ did not mean diplomatic recognition. His 
views, he asserted, were similar to those of Nasser, a claim 
confirmed by an Egyptian spokesman during a Cairo press 
conference. 30 


The next week Israel’s Foreign Minister was also interviewed 
on American television. His statement that Israel would yield 
some of the occupied areas but not return to the pre-war 
demarcation lines continued the impasse. 3! The passage of 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 242 (hereinafter 
referred to as SC-242) on November 22, 1967, did little to change 
the situation since Egypt and Jordan interpreted it one way and 
Israel another. 32 For the Arab states SC-242’s principal 
stipulation was an immediate and total Israeli withdrawal from 
the occupied territories; for Israel the key provision of SC-242 was 
the objective of establishing a durable peace as a necessary 
precondition to any withdrawal steps. Another difference between 
the Arab states and the Israelis revolved around the clause calling 
for a withdrawal from territories occupied in June, 1967. To the 
Arabs this meant complete withdrawal, while to the Israelis it 
meant and continues to mean partial withdrawal to secure and 
defensible positions. As for the fedayeen, SC-242 was an anathema 
because it implied a political solution that would fall short of the 
liberation of all Palestine, including Israel. 


In January 1968 Israel initiated plans to restore East Jerusalem 
to its pre-1948 status and expropriated over 800 acres of land near 
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Mount Scopus in order to insure Jewish settlement there. The 
land, the Israelis argued, was barren and, besides, the owners 
would be compensated. °3 As might-have been expected, the 
action brought shrill Arab protests. 


Another Israeli move in early 1968 was to issue administrative 
decrees that provided for customs and immigration regulation in 
the occupied areas. Spokesmen in Tel Aviv were once again quick 
to contend that the decrees did not amount to annexation since 
they dealt only with exit and entry. 3+ Statements by Eshkol a few 
weeks later that Israel planned to offer citizenship to Arabs in the 
Gaza Strip and East Jerusalem were hardly reassuring to the 
Arabs. 35 


Meanwhile, as the early months of 1968 passed, the problems 
created by the civilian resistance that had been continuing since 
the summer of 1967 were amplified by an increase in guerrilla 
activity, especially along the Jordan frontier. The Israeli concern 
over the increased fedayeen activity could be seen in a February 
speech by Eshkol, which warned that Israel would retaliate 
against the raiders. The fact that Amman was criticized for let- 
ting its territory be used by saboteurs and for directing artillery 
fire against Israel left no mystery as to who would bear the brunt 
of Israeli reprisals. 36 The ongoing guerrilla actions certainly did 
little to dissuade Eshkol from announcing at the end of February 
that seventeen Nahals would be established north of the Dead Sea 
on the West Bank. * 


By the middle of the next month Israel had decided that some 
action was necessary in light of repeated guerrilla attacks, 
despite warnings from Tel Aviv. Hence, in mid-March, following 
an attack on a school bus (the bus incident provided a pretext 
since Israel was planning the raid before it occurred), Israeli air, 
armor and infantry units struck several targets in Jordan, the 
principal one being the fedayeen base at Karamah. At the latter 
point the Israeli force encountered stiff resistance from not only 
the Palestinian commandos but also from the Jordanian army. 
Although Hussein’s forces did most of the fighting, the incident 
was publicized in the Arab world as a victory for the guerrillas, 
with the result that it greatly boosted the latter’s prestige and 
numbers. 38 


If one thing was clear, it was that the Israelis had lost their 
sympathy for and patience with Hussein’s government. Israel 
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“oncluded that besides allowing the fedayeen to operate from 
Jordan, Hussein’s army was directly aiding the fedayeen and 
p' oviding them with covering fire. Not surprisingly, the role 
played by the Jordanian army at Karamah functioned to increase 
Israel’s bitterness. 39 ‘ 


i 
Two months after the Karamah battle, on May 20, the Israeli 
Cabinet again called for direct talks with the Arab states and two 
days later Eshkol indicated that Israel would not budge from the. 
occupied areas without a firm peace treaty. The Israeli paper 
Davar, on April 18, 1968, carried an interview with Eban during 
which he stated that if Israel were faced with the tangible 
prospect of peace negotiations with its neighbors a majority in the 
Cabinet would support the abandonment of the cease-fire lines as 

they existed at the time. 4 


Israel’s Dachaf Agency, meanwhile, had polled a sample of the 
population in order to ascertain its feelings about the occupied 
areas. The results showed that while 87 percent of the population 
approved the government’s policy of not returning any territory 
until the Arabs agreed to direct talks, 78 percent were willing to 
give back one or more pieces of the occupied territory once 
negotiations began. It terms of specific areas, 21 percent wanted 
to retain Sinai, 47 percent the West Bank, 61 percent Sharm el- 
Sheik, 88 percent the Golan Heights and 95 percent Jerusalem. +) 
The figures seemed to indicate a substantial congruence between 
public opinion and the Israeli policy outlined by Eshkol the 
previous November. 


That the Israeli Cabinet itself was divided over the West Bank 
question was evident when a disagreement arose over the 
presence of 80 ultra-orthodox Jews who had decided to settle in 
Hebron, an Arab town of about 40,000. Those who favored reten- 
tion of the West Bank lined up behind the settlers, only to be op- 
posed by those who saw the latter’s presence in Hebron as an 
obstacle to peace. The outcome was a decision to accept the 
settlers’ presence and to have the Military Government provide 
for their defense and housing needs. # 


As the political maneuvering continued in the spring of 1968, the 
Palestinian leadership in the West Bank and Jerusalem entered 
the picture by reportedly informing Eshkol that the consent of the 
Palestinians was necessary for talks with Jordan. At the same 
time, the Palestinians rejected the idea of joint meetings with the 
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Israeli Premier, since they might be interpreted as a phase of 
negotiations by the Arab countries. #3 On June 12 Eban, during a 
news conference in Jerusalem, commented on the Palestinians by 
saying that while they might play a role in future negotiations it 
was preferable to deal with the Arab governments. 44 


In June there was considerable political discusssion in Israel 
about the disposition of the occupied areas and near the end of the 
month Eshkol again outlined official policy in a radio address. 
Israel, he said, would insist on the Jordan River as its security 
border, the implication being that while the political border might 
be elsewhere, Jordan’s troops would be barred from the West 
Bank. When determining the political border, he suggested that 
the government would have to weigh Israel’s historical rights and 
the location of Arab population concentrations. A few days later 
he told the Central Committee of the Labor Party (Mapai) that 
Israel would never surrender absolute rule of Jerusalem as her 
capital and called for stepped up settlement of the former Arab 
sector and the establishment of religious institutions and 
government ministries there. # Eshkol’s address had been 
prompted, at least in part, by the leakage of an off the record 
speech by Dayan to the Knesset in which the Defense Minister had 
called for the retention of Sharm el-Sheik and part of the Sinai. 46 
But, also underlying Eshkol’s comments was a need to clarify the 
policies designed to deal with the twin problems of security and 
ruling one million Arabs. That security was still the preeminent 
consideration was confirmed by Eban on June 15 when, in an 
address to the World Zionist Congress in Jerusalem, he warned 
that Israel would never return to the vulnerability from which it 
had emerged. As he put it: 


Never shall Syrian guns terrorize our villages in Upper 
Galilee and the Jordan Valley, never shall Egyptian forces a 
few miles away from our major cities stick their finger into 
our very throat, never shall hostile armies press against us in 
a narrow coastal strip. 47 


Out of the consideration given to the security andy Arab 
population problems there emerged three approaches: the Dayan 
plan, the Sapir plan and the Allon plan. The Dayan plan called for 
the economic integration of a large part of the West Bank, the 
Arab half of Jerusalem, Bethlehem and Hebron with Israel, while 
the Sapir plan (named after Finance Minister Pinhas Sapir) 
proposed returning most of the West Bank to Jordan so as to free 
Israel from the burden of ruling a large Arab population. #° The 
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opposition of these two schemes was clearly illustrated when 
Ma’ariv quoted Dayan as saying that he viewed the area from 
Jordan to the Mediterranean as the land of Israel and the Jordan 
River and the mountain tops to the west of the Jordan River as the 
basis for defending Israel’s borders. A few days later Dayan 
acknowledged these views, but added that they were his own 
opinions and not a declaration of government policy. 49 


Even though it was not yet officially accepted by the govern- 
ment, the Allon plan seemed to enjoy the most support. In its final 
form the plan called for a ten to fifteen mile wide security belt 
along the sparsely populated edge of the Jordan River, which 
would be considered Israel’s new military frontier. Protected by a 
string of paramilitary settlements, on what would be considered 
Israeli territory, the strip would contain less than 20,000 Arabs. 
New towns were to be constructed to overlook the Arab population 
centers of Jericho and Hebron and a 4.3 mile wide corridor linking 
Jordan with the West Bank was to be created. With the exception 
of Jerusalem and areas near Latrun and Hebron, the rest of the 
area outside the paramilitary strip, which contained most of the 
Arab population, would be given an autonomous status or be 
linked to Jordan, depending on negotiations with the latter. 
Finally, Hussein’s government would be asked to accept 200,000 
refugees from Gaza. 


Outside the West Bank, Allon’s scheme called for a 
demilitarized Sinai and 2 new Israeli town near Sharm el-Sheik, 
which would guard a north-south line to El-Arish that represented 
the Israeli withdrawal area. Besides providing for defense against 
conventional attacks — the Jordan River was a natural tank ditch 
— the Allon plan, with its paramilitary settlements, was also 
directed at the problem of guerrilla infiltration. Clearly, the 
training of the Nahal personnel would allow them to carry out the 
patrolling and other tasks associated with territorial defense (as 
discussed in :chapter two. ). 5° 


The Allon plan was perceived by some as a tentative and 
unilateral idea born’ of public relations needs and political 
maneuvering. From this perspective the plan was viewed as 
partially intended to meet the public relations need of giving the 
world a general outline of the Israeli peace plan while at the same 
time boosting the prestige of Allon, a contender for the 
Premiership. 5! Although such observations were certainly 
plausible and probably contained some truth, it seemed mistaken 
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to ignore the very real factors of security and the problem of 
ruling one million Arabs that were also related to the Allon plan. 
Indeed, it does not appear unrealistic to conclude that such an 
important scheme was the product of a number of political con- 
siderations. 


At any rate, as the summer of 1968 passed into fall, Israeli policy 
remained unaltered. The establishment of settlements continued, 
with a September 21 announcement in Jerusalem indicating that 
the total of new Jewish settlements in the occupied areas had 
reached twenty, of which two-thirds were in the Golan region. 
Furthermore, increasing guerrilla and terrorist activity seemed 
to have given a more belligerent tone to the words of Israeli 
leaders. 52 


Within Israel, in the meantime, the political elites were able to 
reserve time for their penchant for political infighting. In a move 
that was aimed at curbing the increasing popularity and exclusive 
authority of Dayan in the administration of the occupied areas, 
the Government set up a ministerial committee to administer the 
Arab territories. Although activities were to be conducted by the 
relevant ministries other than Defense, Dayan reportedly did not 
object since it appeared that the major decisions would remain in 
his hands. %3 


In a context of increased hostilities along the Sinai front, 
stepped up fedayeen raids and unrest in the occupied areas, 
Israel’s political leaders continued to debate policy throughout the 
remainder of 1968. Of particular note was a clash between Dayan 
and Sapir. 54 

After Eshkol restated his position that the Jordan River should 
be Israel’s security frontier, Dayan called for the integration of 
Hebron and the surrounding area into a single economic unit with 
Jerusalem and Beersheba, saying that the fear of domination by 
the Arabs was exaggerated in light of the fact that the Jewish 
population was larger. Sapir’s reply that economic integration 
would lead to absorption by the Arabs and put Israel’s survival in 
jeopardy was countered by a Dayan speech in the Knesset, which 
contended that economic integration decisions were made by 
Government committees, not just by himself. A rebuttal by Sapir 
at Sadrad to the effect that the integration concept never reached 
the Cabinet and that such a scheme would block peace efforts 
finally brought a rebuke to both from Eshkol, who hardly con- 
cealed his chagrin with their public debating. © 


Despite the admonitions of the Premier, Dayan, in a television 
interview, proposed a radical and intensive integration of the 
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West Bank and Gaza into Israel, although conceding the Cabinet 
was still split on the future map and fixing the patterns of life in 
the occupied areas. But, in an apparent victory for Sapir, the 
Cabinet decided that any application for industrial enterprises in 
the occupied areas would have to come before the ministerial 
committee dealing with the occupied territories. 56 


While the maneuvering over the political policy in the occupied 
areas went on, Israel also had to deal with the security problems 
raised by the ongoing guerrilla activity, including an attack. 
carried out against an E]-Al airliner in Athens. The continuing 
hostility along the borders, besides bringing Israeli coun- 
terstrikes, was probably instrumental in a decision to establish 
permanent settlements in Golan, which was revealed on 
November 12 by the Minister of Agriculture, Haim Gervati. 
Speaking to members of a Golan outpost, he announced that Israel 
planned to replace outposts in the region with permanent set- 
tlements, a move confirmed by a Radio Israel announcement that 
Snir, the first Golan Nahal, had been turned into a civilian set- 
tlement. °7 


Another result of the guerrilla activity was the Israeli decision 
to restrict freedom of movement in the occupied areas (at least 
for a time) and hit fedayeen bases in Jordan with airstrikes. One 
such mission hit Iraqi troops in Jordan that Israel claimed were 
part of a Palestinian commando battalion of the Iraqi army. 8 


The most dramatic development on the military front, however, 
was the attack by guerrillas from the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) on an E]-Al airliner at Athens 
near the end of December. The incident brought immediate 
Israeli warnings that Arab airliners were as vulnerable as 
Israel’s and that Israel considered Lebanon as partially 
responsible for the episode, because it allowed the PFLP to train 
openly in its territory. In order to reinforce its admonitions to the 
Arab states that allowed guerrillas to operate from their 
territories, Israel carried out a spectacular helicopter raid 
against Beirut airport that destroyed or damaged some thirteen 
airliners. At the United Nations, the Israeli Ambassador argued 
that the strike was in retaliation not only for the Athens incident 
but also for other Lebanese aggressions. In support of his case the 
Israeli delegate cited both the statements by the Lebanese 
Premier and the press to the effect that Lebanon gave active 
support to the guerrillas and the fact that the PFLP operated 
openly in Beirut with the knowledge and blessing of the govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, the United States representative, in remarks 
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characteristic of the initial wave of international reaction, termed 
the raid an “‘act of arrogance and disproportionate.”’ 


Reacting to the international protestations, Eshkol addressed 
the nation, saying that the countries supporting the fedayeen must 
take responsibility for the latter’s acts. Ina warning that seemed 
prophetic in light of the events of September 1970, the Premier 
argued that the guerrillas were capable of the greatest in- 
terference with international civil aviation. ® 


1969 


In early 1969 Israeli spokesmen made it clear that the general 
principle of reprisal would not be abandoned in the wake of the 
international outcry over the Beirut raid. In an interview in early 
January 1969 the following question and answer exchange took 
place with Foreign Minister Eban: 


Will the adverse international reaction to the Beirut raid 
affect Israel’s policy of retaliation? 

We have no policy of retaliation. We have a policy of sur- 
vival. If retaliation helps survival, we are for it. If someone 
could prove we could survive by giving Arab violence a free 
rein, then we would do so. But nobody has proved this. 6! 


The defense of the reprisal policy by Eban was augmented by 
similar remarks by Chief of Staff Haim Bar Lev who, in a speech 
to army officers, said the approach was working. At the same 
time, during meetings with Lebanese officals along the border, 
Israel reportedly warned the latter about allowing guerrilla 
shelling. 62 


On the political front the new year began with the Interior 
Ministry annoucing on January 7 that East Jerusalem Arabs 
could become Israeli citizens without learning Hebrew and 
without meeting the three year residency requirement. Following 
by one day the extension of municipal voting rights to the same 
East Jerusalem Arabs, the measures reinforced the assumptions 
of many observers that Israel did not intend to negotiate the status 
of Jerusalem. 63 


Perhaps more important at the time was the crisis created by 
Allon who, in apparent consternation over the fact that his scheme 
for the occupied areas was not being given enough attention and 
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that he himself was not being sufficiently consulted on the oc- 
cupied areas’ policy, resigned from four ministerial committees. 
Defending his plan against the criticism that Israeli military 
settlements would block a peace agreement, Allon argued that the 
outposts could be dismantled on a time table basis if Jordan 
agreed to demilitarization. In another move, he told a Mapai 
youth club gathering on January 22 that he favored the establish- 
ment of a Palestinian entity with autonomous status on the West 
Bank. Reacting to these developments, the Government, rather 
than prolonging the crisis, promised Allon that he would be 
consulted and he, in turn, withdrew his resignation. ®4 It was 
clear, however, that the issue of the occupied areas was by no 
means Settled. 


Shortly after the Allon crisis and within a context of continued 
fedayeen activity along the Jordanian border, the Cabinet, 
meeting in secret session, decided to go forward with the Allon 
scheme and to build three new towns and twenty paramilitary 
settlements in the mountains overlooking the Jordan River. This 
undertaking brought an immediate crisis when ultra right-wing 
politicians, who wished to retain all the occupied areas, in- 
troduced a no-confidence motion in the Knesset. Nevertheless, 
following a defense of the Cabinet decision by Dayan, Allon and 
Eban, the right-wing Gahal party, despite its disenchantment, 
voted 107-33 to remain in the government coalition, thus averting a 
more Serious situation. ® 


That the government did not support the right-wing or 
maximalist demands had been stressed by Premier Eshkol who, 
during an interview with Arnaud de Borchgrave and Michael 
Elkins, made it clear that he was opposed to ‘‘the ridiculous notion 
of a greater Israel,’’ a slogan which had ‘‘been uttered by in- 
dividuals who represent nothing but themselves.’’ On the other 
hand, the Israeli Premier indicated that situations wherein Israeli 
settlements were shelled from the Golan Heights would never 
again be tolerated. Then, Eshkol all but endorsed the Allon plan 
when he answered the question ‘‘would you go back to your 
frontiers in return for peace?”’ as follows: 


Let me say, clearly and unequivocally, there will be no 
return to the situation preceding the June war. The present 
cease-fire lines will not be changed except for secure and 
agreed lines within the framework of a final and durable 
peace. We must discuss new borders, new arrangements. 
The armistice agreements are dead and buried. We don’t 
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want any part of the settled area of the west bank — Nablus, 
Jenin and so on. What we Say is that the Jordan River must 
become a security border for Israel with all that that implies. 
Our army shall be stationed only on the strip along that 
border. 66 


On the question of a Palestinian state, Eshkol said that he was 
personally against it because he believed the Palestinians should 
have ties with Jordan. Yet he conceded that ‘‘Jordan’s behavior 
may force them to have a separate entity.” & 


As Israel was debating and formulating its policies on the oc- 
cupied areas, the PFLP staged another attack on an Israeli air- 
craft abroad, this time at Zurich. While blaming Lebanon for the 
incident, Israel avoided another Beirut-type raid, apparently 
waiting for international reaction to censure the guerrillas. At the 
same time, in response to the broader attacks by the fedayeen, the 
Israeli Cabinet, on February 23, adopted a policy of ‘‘active self 
defense” that entailed initiating direct, preemptive strikes 
against fedayeen bases in lieu of retaliatory missions. 8 


The death of Eshkol in late February and the accession of Golda 
Meir to the Premiership had no effect on the directions of Israeli 
policy. At her swearing-in ceremony, the new Premier stressed 
that her government’s policy would be the same as the old one’s 
stating that ‘‘we are as resolutely determined as the previous 
government that there shall never again be a return to the borders 
and conditions which existed on June 4, 1967.’’ Mrs. Meir also 
indicated her government would continue to hold the Arab states 
responsible for terrorist raids and would pursue the policy of 
‘factive self defense.” ®° The following month she let it be known 
that she opposed a Palestinian state on the West Bank and had 
serious reservations about Dayan’s economic integration idea. 7 


Both Dayan and Allon persevered in their quests for im- 
plementation of their respective schemes. Allon, in a speech at 
Haifa, argued that, in addition to providing short term security, 
Jewish settlements would in the long run lead to the recognition of 
new borders. His call for new settlements was backed by Dayan, 
who hoped that their establishment in areas from which Israel did 
not intend to withdraw would create a new map of Israel. Fur- 
thermore, in the face of a critical press, the Defense Minister 
indicated that he believed Israel should not only remain in the 
occupied areas but also should impose Israeli law and currency in 
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occupied Jordan. The familiar plea for the economic integration 
of the West Bank with Israel was also registered. 71 


That the implementation of the Allon plan was going forward, at 
least in part, was implicit in the words of Avraham Rosenmann, 
the Deputy Director of the Jewish Agency’s Settlement Depart- 
ment, who was quoted as saying that twenty-two new settlements 
had been created since the June war and that a similar piber 
were to be set up within two years. 72 


As events in Israel were taking their course, Jordan was active 
on the diplomatic front, with Hussein paying a visit to Washington 
in April. While the previous year highly placed Cairo sources had 
claimed that direct talks between Israel and Jordan had been 
conducted by officials below cabinet rank, there were reports in 
March 1969 that Eban had held two secret meetings with Hussein 
in London in September and January in an attempt to arrange 
elements of a peace settlement. The King reportedly broke off the 
meetings because of dissatisfaction with Israeli terms and his 
concern for Arab solidarity. Although an Israeli, Y. Kamis, said 
he was present at the encounters, Israeli and Jordanian officials 
denied the report, a disavowal that some attributed to fears about 
assassination attempts against Hussein. 73 


During his Washington visit, the Jordanian Monarch, con- 
tending that both he and Nasser wanted a peace settlement, put 
forth a six point peace plan. For the first time, Israel was to be 
guaranteed free passage through the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, albeit contingent upon complete Israeli withdrawal from 
the occupied territories. Although a clear statement recognizing 
Israel was avoided, Hussein said he acknowledged that Israel was 
“there to stay.’’ As for Palestinian refugees, the King said that Is- 
rael should accept their right to compensation or repatriation. 74 


In separate interviews with an American news magazine both 
Hussein and Nasser rejected the Israeli demand for direct 
negotiations. 75 The Egyptian President, like Hussein, stressed 
the demands that Israel withdraw from all the occupied areas and 
give the Palestinians a choice of returning to their homes. Then, 
asked if he were ready to accept the existence of Israel if there 
was a withdrawal and a permanent settlement, Nasser replied: 
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I accept the reality of Israel, and so will my people, if there 
is a humanitarian solution. Call it Israel, or whatever they 
want to callit, and I will recognize it.76 


While Egypt was engaged in such diplomatic activity, it was 
also busy on the military front, supplementing its artillery 
shelling against Israeli forces with commando raids across the 
canal. The aim was to increase the pressure on Israel to make 
political concessions. 


Israel, however, remained unresponsive. Speaking to the 
Knesset, Premier Meir reaffirmed the demand for a signed peace 
that must also bar guerrilla activities and boycotts. In a television 
interview with Clifton Daniels of The New York Times, she called 
the occupation of Jerusalem an established fact, reiterated her 
belief that Israel should not withdraw from strategic areas and 
stressed the necessity of direct Arab-Israeli talks without Big- 
Four participation. 7” In a subsequent elaboration of her views, 
Mrs. Meir made the following remarks during a question and 
answer exchange with two editors of Time magazine: 


You have mentioned Arab perfidy several times. What 
makes you think they will keep any signed agreement? Isn’t 
there a paradox here? 

That’s why we said ‘‘secure borders.’’ When I say secure 
borders, I mean one thing: no natural advantage to our 
neighbors in the borders, because we have had all that. 
Because if Hussein’s army, without crossing the border, can 
shell Tel Aviv — it wasn’t so Serious, one or two shells — but 
there can come more. And if Natanya, in the middle of the 
country, with only twelve miles between the sea and the 
former border, if that is cut, we are also through. On that I’m 
prepared to stand for elections — that this cannot happen, 
that these twelve miles can’t be any more, and that the Golan 
Heights can’t be any more. And I am not prepared that 
anybody should safeguard for me the free shipping through 
the Straits of Tiran. 

I have reasons to envy Mr. Eban as Foreign Minister for 
many things. But Ienvy him more for one thing, namely, he 
will never have to do what I had to do in 1957; to stand before 
the United Nations and say, we will withdraw. I did it on 
behalf of the government, but that was not my greatest hour.” 


The gulf separating the diplomatic positions of Israel and the 
Arab states remained during the summer months. Dayan was still 
making his pleas for settlement of the areas to be held, economic 
development and integration, and electoral changes, although 
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stressing they were his proposals rather than Government policy. 
Israel, he said, must control the heights from Golan to Sharm el- 
Sheik, while Golan was non-negotiable, especially in light of a 
Syrian buildup. 79 

The most interesting developments, on the Israeli political 
scene, however, were associated with meetings held by the Mapai 
party in preparation for the fall elections. During the August 3 
opening session of the party congress, a set of campaign: 
guidelines drafted by five men representing all major factions 
was presented, which indicated candidates could talk about 
retention of Golan, Gaza and a large part of east and south Sinai, 
and about the Jordan River as a security border. Behind the 
scenes, however, there were sharp exchanges between Eban, who 
advocated waiting for peace talks before mapping borders, and 
Dayan, who wanted to establish ‘“‘strategic secure borders.’’ Not 
surprisingly, the final resolution was a compromise that promised 
both strategic borders and secured, recognized and agreed 
boundaries to be reached after direct talks with the Arabs. 


While Dayan and Allon appeared to be in general agreement, 
there was a nuance that distinguished their positions. The latter 
expressed some opposition to Dayan’s economic integration 
scheme for the West Bank and Gaza with Israel because it 
amounted to a linkage that implied annexation. Although the 
following day Dayan said that he was opposed to annexation, 
Allon’s point about how others might perceive economic in- 
tegration remained. 8° 


The Arab reaction to the Mapai conclave was sharp. In Beirut, 
Cairo and Amman the events in Israel confirmed the belief that 
Israel was following an expansionist policy. *! That the increasing 
hostilities — including actions of the fedayeen — may have had 
the effect of militating against a softer Israeli line was ignored. 
Indeed, the situation deteriorated to the point where United 
Nations Secretary General U-Thant felt compelled in early July 
1969 to state that open warfare had been resumed. #2 


October proved to be a busy month for Israeli politicians on 
both the internal and external fronts. Externally, the guerrilla 
clashes with the Lebanese army, besides being watched with 
great interest in Tel Aviv, drew a warning from Allon that Israel 
could not be indifferent to the fall of the Lebanese Government or 
- intervention by foreign armies (a veiled reference to Syria and its 
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Saiga guerrillas). Quite clearly, the underlying consideration was 
the fear that the fedayeen might get the upper hand and this, in 
turn, would lead to escalated guerrilla activity on Israel’s nor- 
thern border. *° 


Meanwhile, prior to the elections Golda Meir indicated in a 
television broadcast that seven new Nahals would be established 
in the occupied areas and that the establishment of further 
settlements would continue at the same pace. In another 
development, a military decree extended Israeli civil law to the 
Golan Heights, an action that Attorney General Shamagar denied 
represented annexation. Within the political arena Dayan, con- 
ceding his views represented a minority in the Cabinet, never- 
theless detailed his economic integration scheme during a 
meeting with a United Jewish Appeal study group, while Allon 
proposed Arab home rule within the framework of the Military 
Government as a first step toward a peace settlement. *' In a 
development that seemed to buttress the Dayan economic 
program somewhat, the Israeli Labor Minister, Yosef Almogi, 
called attention to a labor shortage and said that, if necessary, he 
would ask the government to permit more Arabs from the oc- 
cupied areas to work in Israel (approximately 16,000 were already 
doing so). % 


If the ongoing clashes with Arab states and the fedayeen and the 
Israeli political debate over the occupied areas seemed to 
preclude a softer Israeli diplomatic stance, the results of the 
October 1969 elections were, if anything, less encouraging. 
Although there was no drastic alteration in the composition of the 
Knesset, the gaining of four additional seats by Gahal (from 22 to 
26) signified a slight shift rightward. As usual, Mapai, despite a 
loss of seven seats (from 63 to 56), was the dominant party ina 
new, enlarged coalition government approved by the Knesset on 
December 15. The new Cabinet, which included seven newcomers, 
(four from Gahal) was expected to be no less militant on the 
question of the occupied areas than its pre-election predecessor. 
While the Israeli right was welcoming the appointment of one of 
Israel’s most outspoken hawks, General Ezer Weizmann (Gahal), 
as Minister of Transportation, the Israeli left and moderates took 
some consolation from the fact that the new Greater Israel Party, 
which advocated an expansionist policy and more repressive 
measures in the occupied areas, had not won a single seat. In the 
final anlaysis, however, the fact that Gahal favored the retention 
of the occupied areas seemed to portend an ominous future for 
attempts to devise a more flexible position for negotiations. %6 
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In between the elections and the formation of the Israeli Cabinet 
a significant political crisis arose within the Israeli Government 
over Dayan’s neighborhood punishment policy, which was 
designed to curb fedayeen activity and to deny the guerrillas the 
support of the people. Essentially, the concept entailed the 
destruction of houses belonging to Arabs that the Israelis believed 
were reasonably likely to have known about terrorist actions or 
who were reported by others to be involved in terrorist attacks. ° 
When several ministers, including Eban, challenged the 
measures, both Dayan and General Gazit, the head of the Military 
Government, responded by arguing that the policy was directed 
only at those whom the authorities were convinced harboured 
terrorists, an apparent narrowing of the punishment criteria. * A 
report in The New York Times the following month, however, 
indicated that those who withheld information on terrorist acts 
were Still liable to punishment. Public backing by Mrs. Meir and a 
Cabinet consensus on the policy of punishing proven guerrilla 
supporters eventually led to the issue’s fading in importance. *" 
If there had been incidents of the innocent being punished in the 
past, the new public scrutiny seemed likely to lessen the chances 
for repetition in the future, a development favorable to the 
counterinsurgency program. 


In Israel’s last major political event of 1969, Premier Meir 
presented her coalition government to the Knesset and delivered a 
major policy speech, which, inter alia, emphasized the need for 
more immigration and the intention to intensify ‘‘the establish- 
ment of security outposts and permanent settlements on the soil 
of the homeland.”’ The last phrase was variously interpreted in 
Israel. To Gahalit meantall areas occupied since 1967; to Mapam 
(a left wing party) it stood for little more than pre-war Israel. wh 
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At the outset of 1970 the political situation as regarded the oc- 
cupied areas was unchanged. The Israeli minister in charge of the 
occupied territories, Shimon Peres, said on January 5 that there 
must be coordination of the economics of Israel and the occupied 
areas, although any such steps would have to be undertaken with 
‘“much prudence to avoid accusations of annexation.’’ Four days 
later, Weizmann let it be known that he believed in ‘‘complete 
political and economic integration of all territories occupied by 
Israel during the Six-Day War,’’ because he was confident that *. . 
the West Bank (would) one day be part of Israel.” ”! 
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On the military level there was considerable activity on all 
fronts. Even though the London Financial Times reported on 
January 28 that the incidents along the Suez Canal had dropped 
and the daily artillery exchanges had largely been replaced by 
small arms fire, the Israelis during the same period made their 
deepest air assault inside Egypt. °2 Ironically, on the very day of 
the Financial Times article, Israeli fighter-bombers struck closer 
to Cairo than at any previous time, when they hit army camps six 
miles from the center of the city. 93 On the other fronts there was 
also a series of clashes, the most important episode being a 
twenty-three hour attack against fedayeen in Jordan. % 


The rising level of activity on the Syrian front during January 
had finally led to a four hour tank and artillery battle along a 
nineteen mile front on February 2, the heaviest action along the 
Syrian frontier since the June war. 9° Meanwhile, the air strikes 
against Egypt continued, including a February 12 mission that hit 
a metal processing plant in the Cairo subrub of El-Khanka and 
killed a reported seventy civilian workers. Although Israeli of- 
ficials said the attack was a mistake and Dayan telephoned the 
Chief of the United Nations observers, General Odd Bull, to warn 
him that the bombs dropped in El-Khanka contained one set to 
explode in twenty-four hours, the action, mistake or not, increased 
both tension and Arab bitterness. °° It is also likely the incident 
was instrumental in a Soviet decision to bolster the Egyptian air 
defenses. 


While the actions across the Jordanian and Syrian borders 
tapered off somewhat in the last half of February, the Israelis 
were jolted by a mid-air explosion involving a Swissair Coranado 
bound from Zurich to Tel Aviv that killed forty-seven people, 
including twelve Israelis. 9’ Quite naturally, the Israelis reacted 
with indignation when the credit for the act was claimed by a 
small fedayeen splinter group, the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine-General Command (PFLP-GC). Premier 
Meir warned on February 23 that either all airlines in the Middle 
East would fly safely or none would. Moreover, the Israeli press 
made it clear that it was none too happy with the past actions by 
other governments and the air pilots associations in dealing with 
the assaults on civil aviation. Although the PFLP-GC later denied 
it carried out the operation, the Israelis remained convinced — 
with considerable evidence — that it was done by the fedayeen. 98 


In the midst of the ongoing violence in the Middle East the 
Knesset was presented with a new budget that called for higher 
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taxes, a slow-down on development projects and heavier outlays 
for defense. Of a total of $2.831 billion budgeted for a fiscal year 
beginning April 1, $1.089 billion was allotted for direct ex- 
penditures on defense and Finance Minister Sapir indicated that 
when indirect military spending was considered close to $100 
million more could be added to the defense spending figure. 
Conceding that the gap in the balance of payments would be 
enormous, the Finance Minister said the deficit, as in the past, 
would have to be made up from grants and loans from govern- 
ments, from individuals and Jewish agencies abroad, and from 
West German indemnities. 99 Although the Palestinian resistance 
was in an early phase which by itself might not require Israel to 
seek substantial outside help, the overall situation made it im- 
perative that external financial assistance be obtained. 


On the brighter side, as far as Israel was concerned, was the 
fact that tourism, despite intensified fedayeen activity, was on the 
rise, being twenty percent greater for the December-February 
period in 1970-71 than for the same period in 1969-1970. 
Paradoxically, the bookings on El-Al sharply increased after 
guerrilla attacks on aircraft, a phenomenon that officials in 
Jerusalem attributed to Jewish tourists viewing fedayeen activity 
as a Challenge. 100 


AS spring was settling in, another political crisis was brewing, 
this time over a March 25 announcement by Allon in the Knesset 
that the Israeli Government was going to assist in the settlement 
of the fifty Jewish families in Hebron. !®! Although the Deputy 
Premier contended that the move had no political significance for 
the future of the West Bank, there were those who thought 
otherwise. Their essential criticism was that Jewish settlement 
would, by signifying an intent to stay, make it much more difficult 
to make compromises as part of a peace settlement. The move, 
opponents added, was influenced by the extremist elements in 
Israel (the right-wing) !92 Yet despite continuing Israeli dissent, 
including a demonstration by students in Jerusalem, the Israeli 
Government proceeded on its intended course in Hebron. 


When he had announced Israel’s intentions in Hebron, Allon 
indicated that the Jewish settlement had security implications 
since it would be the largest of thirty-one civilian and 
paramilitary outposts established in the occupied areas or 
planned for 1971. Fourteen of the settlements were to be in the 
Golan area, seven in the Jordan valley, five in northern Sinai and 
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Gaza, three in Etzion and one to be moved across the old 
Jerusalem border. On April 24 a Defense Ministry spokesman, 
stressing the security theme, announced that Israel was taking 
over the Hebron region for military purposes and on April 28 
Israeli forces launched a major operation against the guerrillas in 
the area, because, it was contended, Hebron was the main staging 
area for guerrilla operations on the West Bank. 1% Having in- 
voked security considerations — with some justification since 
Hebron was a trouble spot — the Israelis requisitioned the land 
and Allon announced in mid-May that construction would begin on 
250 houses. 104 


As might have been anticipated, the Arab reaction to the 
Hebron decisions was not enthusiastic. At a meeting of the city’s 
leading citizens on April 27, a decision was taken to form a 
delegation led by the Mayor, Sheik Mohammed Ali Jabari, to 
appeal to the Israeli Government to drop its plans, a plea that he 
had already registered on Israeli radio the previous day. The best 
the mayor could achieve was a promise from Dayan, after an 
April 30 meeting, that measures would be taken to prevent dif- 
ficulties with the population resulting from military activity in the 
area. 105 


In May the increased guerrilla activities on the Lebanese 
border, largely rocket shellings of Israeli settlements, brought 
warnings of retaliation from Dayan. When the activity continued, 
the Israelis launched a thirty-two hour operation on the slopes of 
Mount Hermon in southeast Lebanon, commencing on May 12. 106 
Then, following an ambush of a school bus in Avivim, Dayan once 
again admonished Beirut by stating that ‘‘if the Government of 
Lebanon proclaims it is not her job to police against terrorists, I 
suppose we Shall have to do it.’’ The next day Israeli forces made 
three limited incursions into southern Lebanon, one of them with a 
tank column that engaged artillery elements of the Lebanese 
army, 107 


On the other fronts, military action continued during the spring 
and there were significant hostilities on the Syrian border. The 
latter situation led to the biggest outbreak of fighting since the 
1967 war, a mid-June air, artillery and tank battle. In the midst of 
speculation that the Syrians had initiated military action because 
a United States peace proposal being considered at the time did 
not include Israeli withdrawal from Golan, Damascus announced 
that it would step up the fighting to keep Israel from establishing 
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paramilitary settlements in the Golan Heights. 108 When the 
fighting finally subsided, however, it was evident that there had 
been no appreciable change in the Golan situation. 


On the Jordanian front the Israelis became concerned ob- 
servers when serious Jordanian-fedayeen clashes took place 
during June. In a television interview on June 12, Dayan made it 
clear that Israel could not ie indifferent to the events in Jordan 
and Lebanon. He noted that in the former country the situation 
had already deteriorated and might even become worse if Hussein. 

were compelled to accept the commando demands. 109 . 


On the political front, the right-wing bloc of parties in the 
coalition government continued to exert pressure on the Premier. 
A May 27 speech by Mrs. Meir in the Knesset that reiterated 
Israel’s acceptance of SC-242 as a basis for discussion and that 
suggested an Israeli willingness to enter into Rhodes-type talks 
was not endorsed by Gahal, because its ministers contended that 
the last two points were not approved by them and were not part of 
agreed policy. 110 The Gahal abstention had been preceded by 
protests over the fact that none of its ministers were asked to 
participate in meetings with United States Assistant Secretary of 
State, Joseph J. Sisco, or Ambassador Yitzhak Rabin, who had 
been summoned home from Washington. 1!!! The problem with 
Gahal was further exacerbated on June 1 when Eban, during 
question time in the Knesset, dissociated the Government from 
the views expressed by Weizmann, who called for the transferral 
of Arab refugees from Gaza and the inclusion of Hebron into the 
state of Israel. 112 Although Mrs. Meir had the necessary votes to 
force a showdown with Gahal, the desire to maintain political 
unity precluded any move in that direction. 


The official Israeli reaction to a late June proposal by the 
United States to renew the United Nations peacekeeping mission 
of Gunnar Jarring and for implementation of SC-242 seemed to 
reflect a desire to avoid a split within the coalition government. In 
a speech on June 22, Premier Meir repeated Israel’s demand for 
direct negotiations and defensible borders. !!3 Seven days later, 
in a major address to the Knesset, the Premier rejected a United 
States call for a temporary cease-fire because she saw ‘‘no sub- 
stantial’ possibility of peace. Suggestions by Nasser that any 
settlement must include a total withdrawal from the occupied 
areas and restoration of the rights of the Palestinian people were 
described by Mrs. Meir as conditions that ruled out any set- 
tlement. !!4 While this hardline approach was consistent with Tel 
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Aviv’s perception of its security needs, it also served to prevent a 
split with Gahal. 


As the international efforts to revitalize the Jarring mission and 
to bring a cease-fire gained momentum in the following weeks, 
Israeli policy showed signs of softening somewhat and con- 
sequently strains with the right-wing re-emerged. Even though 
early in the month both hawks and doves had cited security 
considerations as a vital component in Israel’s policy and fighting 
continued along the borders, the Israeli Cabinet, after four 
meetings, reached a decision on July 31 to respond favorably to 
the American initiatives. The change in policy was effected 
despite a warning from Gahal on the previous day that acceptance 
of the United States’ proposals would force its members to leave 
the Cabinet. 115 


The acceptance of the American plan (the Rogers plan) was the 
subject of sharp debate within Gahal itself, with the liberal 
members and the youth wing arguing that the party should not 
withdraw from the national unity coalition. Following threats by 
Gahal leader, Menahim Begin, that he would quit Gahal if it did 
not withdraw from the government, the party finally decided in 
his favor, thus breaking up the national unity Cabinet. !!° The 
move, however, had no impact on Government decision to 
proceed with the acceptance of the American plan. 


While the details of the cease-fire, which took effect on August 7, 
were to be kept secret, several provisions were divulged to the 
press by informed sources. Of particular importance was the 
Israeli contention that Jordan would remain legally obligated to 
prevent cease-fire violations from its territory by the fedayeen 
and regular forces. Although Hussein disclaimed responsibility 
for the guerrillas, all sides were reported as having reached 
agreement that the guerrillas would probably continue to stage 
incidents and that Israeli retaliation against the fedayeen would 
not give anyone the right to void the cease-fire. 117 Israeli 
reprisals against guerrilla bases in Jordan and Lebanon during 
August were not used by either of the two Arab states to openly 
disavow the cease-fire appeared to confirm the reports. !'8 
Despite sporadic exchanges of fire across the Jordan River, some 
reportedly involving Jordanian forces, Israeli officials noted near 
the end of August that there had been a marked decline in Jor- 
danian cooperation with the commandos. !!9 
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As far, as Israel was concerned, the reasons why it decided to 
accept the cease-fire were a matter of conjecture, the decision- 
making proceedings having been kept secret. However, it seemed 
reasonable to assume that the mounting casualties and defense 
costs, the increased Soviet role and pressure from Israel’s 
principal arms supplier, ‘the United States, were major con- 
siderations. In addition, there was criticism of Israeli policy by 
some draft age youths and a hit play that was satirical about 
Israel’s hard line. Another aspect of the backdrop to the Israeli 
decisions was the report that Dayan visited the Suez front and was 
displeased with the attitudes of his troops, a situation that junior 
officers said was partially responsible for his decision to accept 
the American plan. Although such developments might not have 
been considered serious since they were not widespread, they 
could not be ignored. !2° 


At a time when most attentioh was focused on the cease-fire 
proposals, a minor event took place, which indicated Israel’s 
policy toward unapproved Jewish settlement in the occupied 
areas. Near the end of August some fifty Israeli members of the 
Greater Israel Movement who tried to establish a settlement in 
the Arab village of Battir were ejected by an Israeli army patrol, 
an action that underscored the policy that no settlement could be 
set up in the occupied territories without the approval of the 
Government. !”! 


From mid-August through September the issue which preoc- 
cupied Israeli leaders was the Egyptian movement of missiles on 
the east bank of the Suez Canal after the cease-fire. When Tel Aviv 
became convinced that the cease-fire violation would not be 
rectified, it decided to follow the recommendation of Dayan to 
withdraw from the United Nations negotiations until the new 
missile sites were dismantled. The withdrawal decision was soon 
overshadowed by the dramatic events transpiring in Jordan. !”” 


In the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan the intermittent conflict 
between the guerrillas and the army, which was punctuated by 
periodic agreements to end the fratricidal fighting, finally burst 
into a full civil war after the Palestinian guerrillas hijacked 
several airliners and flew them to Jordan. Since the role of Jordan 
as a fedayeen staging area and the fate of a number of Jewish 
hostages were involved, Israel gave serious attention to events 
next door. 
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One Israeli countermove was to arrest and eventually release 
some 450 Arabs in the occupied areas. Although security reasons 
were cited by the Minister of Police as responsible for the action, 
Arab residents perceived the move as an Israeli attempt to exert 
pressure on guerrilla leaders by reminding them that Israel could 
retaliate if the airline hostages were harmed. !23 


A matter of great concern to Israel during the Jordanian events 
was the nature of any agreement between the King and the 
fedayeen that might emerge from the fighting. Near the end of 
September, when an agreement between Jordan and the 
guerrillas was being worked out, Israeli officials went to great 
lengths to warn Jordan that any accord which allowed the com- 
mandos to operate against Israel from Jordan would be com- 
pletely unacceptable. On September 26 Chief of Staff Bar Lev said 
that Israel’s reactions to border attacks ‘“‘would differ in scope 
and nature’ from past reprisals. Allon, in a more explicit 
statement, indicated that Israeli defense chiefs would no longer 
differentiate between the fedayeen and the Jordanian army 
during retaliation raids, an admonition he reiterated two days 
later. 124 


When Hussein and the guerrillas reached an agreement in Cairo 
on September 27, it seemed as if the fedayeen were to be given 
some freedom of action against Israel. The possibility of a 
guerrilla free zone would, Israeli strategists thought, put a legal 
framework around Hussein’s refusal of responsibility for 
fedayeen activity at the time of the cease-fire. This consideration, 
when added to the final article of the Cairo agreement, which 
endorsed the liberation of Palestine (including Israel), convinced 
Tel Aviv that the chances for serious negotiations had been un- 
dermined. On the other hand, the doubt among Israeli analysts 
that the Jordanian-fedayeen compromise would last carried with 
it the implication that the situation might change for the better in 
the future. '2° Then, as if the uncertainty produced by the ‘‘Jor- 
danian Fall’’ was not enough to tax the minds of diplomats and 
strategists, the unexpected death of Nasser on September 28 
added to the confusion. 


During the crisis in Jordan, Israel had to face two considerable 
challenges. One was the PFLP demand that fedayeen prisoners in 
Israel be released in return for the safety to some three hundred 
hostages, including a number of Israeli citizens. The Israelis, as 
might have been expected, rejected the PFLP proposal. For- 
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tunately, the fighting in Jordan, world-wide criticism of the PFLP 
actions and pressure from the Arab states and within the fedayeen 
movement combined to effect the release of the hostages, thus 
saving the Israelis from an agonizing decision. 


The other major concern of Israel during the September war 
was the intervention by Syria on behalf of the fedayeen. It was 
quite possible that had the Syrian move led to serious defeats of 
the Jordanian army, Israel would have intervened to preclude 
Jordan from being turned into a guerrilla state. Once again Israel 
was spared a difficult decision when Hussein’s forces more than 
held their own and international pressure forced Damascus to 
desist from further moves. An important factor was clearly the 
Syrian decision not to use its superior airforce against Jordanian 
planes that were attacking the armored units coming from Syria. 
Since Damascus had contended that the forces coming from its 
territory were components of the PLA, it could not throw its 
airforce into the battle without completely destroying its claim 
that it was not directly involved in the invasion. !26 In any case, 
the mobilized Israeli forces were not required. 


During the final months of 1970 the impasse with the Arabs over 
the Israeli refusal to resume the United Nations talks unless the 
Egyptians rectified the missile situation across the Suez Canal 
generated a good deal of political sparring in Tel Aviv. In mid- 
November there was some movement when Premier Meir told the 
Knesset that Israel might resume the Jarring discussions without 
asking for a missile pullback. !27 Following several more weeks 
of political debates in Israel and negotiations with the United 
States, the Cabinet finally decided on September 28 to return to 
the Jarring talks, albeit without a withdrawal of the Egyptian 
missiles. Instead, Tel Aviv was apparently contented with an 
American commitment to provide political and military support 
to offset the Egyptian advantage. Mrs. Meir made it clear, 
however, that the decision to return to the talks had in no way 
lessened Israel’s demand that it was entitled to defensible bor- 
ders. International guarantees, she asserted, could not replace 
secure borders and the maintenance of Israel’s capability to 
defend itself. 128 Given the November 19 policy statement by 
President Anwar el-Sadat of Egypt that ‘‘there must be a com- 
plete liberation of all the Arab territories occupied by Israel in 
1967’’ if there was to be peace, both sides could look forward to a 
difficult new year, a projection supported by the fact that, as 
international events were unfolding, Israel had proceeded on its 
course of either planning or building new settlements in the oc- 
cupied areas and integrating Gaza with the Israeli economy.!" 
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1971 


While the military situation along Israel’s borders was 
relatively quiet during the first half of 1971 — the main problem 
area being the Lebanese frontier — the same could not be said for 
events in the political arena. On the international level the Israelis 
returned to the United Nations talks and, although there was a 
good deal of discussion on several issues, there was little or no 
movement toward a settlement. As for the occupied areas, 
Premier Meir, in a series of interviews, indicated once again that 
secure and defensible borders were a sine qua non of any Set- 
tlement. In an interview with The Times of London on March 12, 
Mrs. Meir conceded that the Gahal Party and religious groups 
wanted to keep the West Bank, but added that she did not want to 
rule 600,000 Arabs. What Israel did want was an arragnement 
along the lines of the Allon plan which would allow an Israeli 
presence in the Jordan Valley. On the question of Golan, it was 
suggested that while Israel might give up part of the area it would 
insist on retaining the Mount Hermon sector overlooking the 
Lebanese border, a demand no doubt influenced by the fact that 
the fedayeen were active in this region (the Israelis, in fact, 
referred to it as Fatahland). Plans for seventeen agricultural 
settlements and an $18 million ski resort were also related to the 
Golan position. As for Gaza, Tel Aviv’s position was that, although 
it did not wish to retain the Strip, it would not allow Egypt to 
return. Israel proposed that it take care of the refugees and that 
Gaza be a port for Jordan. 130 


In addition to the territorial demands, Israel pressed to have 
guerrilla activity curbed. On this point the Israelis received some 
satisfaction when on February 15 Egypt agreed to a Jarring 
proposal which included a section that called on both Cairo and 
Tel Aviv to assume responsibility for preventing guerrilla 
operations from its territory against the other. }3! 


Mrs. Meir’s remarks about withdrawal from most of the West 
Bank (and the Sinai) generated another round of political debate 
with the right-wing parties. When Gahal introduced a _ no- 
confidence motion, Mrs. Meir forced a strict party-line vote in 
order to defeat the move 62-0 in the 120 seat Knesset (the entire 
hardline bloc walked out in protest over the Government’s 
political tactics). The wisdom of the Premier’s insistence on an 
open vote was questioned in light of the fact that defeat of the 
motion had become a foregone conclusion once the National 
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Religious Party announced support — though rejecting Mrs. 
Meir’s published views. 132 


Within the occupied areas, meanwhile, the Israelis continued to 
build settlements, an activity that the Arabs interpreted as 
confirmation on their fears‘that Israel did not intend to withdraw. 
One issue that generated a special outburst of Arab protest over 
the settlement policy of Israel was a controversial Israeli plan to 
build a number of housing developments on the hills around the 
Arab sector of Jerusalem. The basic Arab fear was that Israel 
would, by building the houses, attract a large number of Jewish 
residents to the area, a development which, in turn, would alter 
the demographic character of Jerusalem in favor of the Jews. 
Besides the chorus of Arab protests from Jordan, Egypt and the 
Supreme Moslem Council of Jerusalem, there was considerable 
foreign opposition and a domestic debate between liberals who 
opposed the move and conservatives who favored it. !°3 


In spite of the fact that near the end of January the Mayor of 
Jerusalem, Teddy Kollek, indicated that the building project 
would be slowed down while further urban studies were un- 
dertaken, he rejected the notion that Israel should halt con- 
struction in the occupied areas because of the peace talks. At any 
rate, by mid-February Israel had decided to move ahead to the 
first stage of the plan and the Israeli Minister of Housing, Zev 
Sharaf, made it explicit that the building policy in Jerusalem was 
based on the two principles that the city should have a Jewish 
majority and it should not be divided. !7 


By September 1971, the international community registered its 
impatience and disapproval with Israeli policy in Jerusalem by 
passing a resolution in the United Nations calling on Israel to take 
no further steps to change the character of the city and to rescind 
all steps taken to date to that effect. The Israeli delegate to the 
United Nations responded by declaring that Israel would ignore 
the Security Council order while the Israeli Government rejected 
the resolution stating that “Israel’s policy with regard to 
Jerusalem remains unchanged.’’ 135 


On the question of the overall settlement policy in the occupied 
areas and its relationship to the diplomatic-strategic stance of 
Israel, Walter Schwarz made a succinct and seemingly accurate 
assessment near the end of January 1971. Schwarz saw the 
Israelis’ position that they would retain a presence at Sharm el- 
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Sheik, perhaps even keep the area, manifest in the construction of 
hotels, petroleum stations and other tourist facilities on a per- 
manent rather than temporary basis. In another area that the 
Israelis were keen on retaining, the Golan Heights, eleven set- 
tlements had been built. Most significant was the fact that nine of 
the settlements were civilian in nature and civilians meant to stay 
whereas military settlers could quickly pack up and move. 16 


The settlement pattern in thé West Bank also reflected the 
strategic intentions of Israel, which was to return a large part of 
the region to Jordan. Seven settlements were in existence in the 
West Bank, five paramilitary and two civilian. Two more were 
located near Hebron and in that city itself there was a fledgling 
Jewish community. Schwarz concluded that most of the Jordan 
River posts were set up as part of a provisional enactment of the 
Allon plan, strategic concerns being the major consideration. In 
Gaza, which the Israelis had pledged not to return to Egypt, a new 
Israeli civilian settlement a few miles from the Strip was cited as 
an example of what appeared to be the beginning of a defensive 
chain of settlements around Gaza. The implication was that when 
Israel returned the Sianito Egypt it would probably ask for some 
marginal frontier modifications in the north. !* In sum, it 
seemed that Israel was committed to return most of the occupied 
areas, with the exceptions of points along the Jordan River, 
Sharm el-Sheik, Golan, Gaza and East Jerusalem. Although right- 
wing expansionist groups were described as ‘‘a big and vociferous 
opposition,’ it was also suggested that their real strength was 
unknown. 138 


In April the question of the occupied areas again figured 
prominently in Israeli domestic politics. During a Mapai con- 
vention early in the month, Dayan indicated that he had come to 
favor the proposal of the National Religious Party that all of the 
West Bank be retained. In reference to David Ben Gurion’s stated 
willingness to return the West Bank, the Defense Minister argued 
that the Jordan of Ben Gurion’s time was not the Jordan of Arafat 
and Habash, a point that ignored the fact that Hussein had 
crushed the fedayeen and had banned the PFLP from his country. 
Speaking as a delegate to the Mapai gathering, Dayan made the 
following comments: 


I know there is a Security Council resolution No. 242 and 
there is a Rogers’ plan and there is a Dayan plan and there is 
an Allon plan and there are and will be other plans. 

But there is one thing bigger and greater than all of them 
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and that is the people of Israel returning to their homeland. 

The Israeli army is on the Jordan. 139 
In an address made in the capacity of Defense Minister, Dayan 
had registered his skepticism about the readiness of Egypt and 
Jordan to sign peace tréaties, stressing that it might be a ploy 
aimed at obtaining a withdrawal from the occupied areas as a 
first step to destroying Israel. Indicating that the readiness for 
general peace could not be judged by speeches, Dayan went on to 
argue that ‘“‘the real touchstone is the basic attitude in the Arab 
nations regarding the existence of Israel, and I feel I have not 
detected any change.” !40 


On the other side of the debate on the occupied areas, Eban, also 
in April, told The Jerusalem Post that the oral territorial demands 
Israeli leaders had made — control over the Straits of Tiran, the 
Golan Heights, the Gaza Strip, a united Jerusalem and 
demilitarization of the West Bank — were a negotiating position 
that was broad enough for flexibility and not so rigid as to be an 
ultimatum. '+! Obviously, there was still no consensus within the 
ruling establishment about the final disposition of the occupied 
areas. 


In August Dayan returned to the political offensive by calling on 
Israel to establish a permanent government in the occupied areas. 
The sensitivity related to suggesting steps that implied an- 
nexation was reflected in the subsequent omission of the word 
‘‘permanent”’ from the official English translation of the Defense 
Minister’s speech. '42 Despite Dayan’s speech and the adverse 
reaction it generated both abroad and in Israel, Tel Aviv’s policy 
remained essentially the same for the remainder of the year. 
Given the delicate diplomatic activity between Israel and the 
United States over a plan to open the Suez Canal, the decision- 
makers in Tel Aviv probably had no inclination to consider any 
policy demarche on the occupied areas which might further 
complicate matters by causing more acrimonious debate within 
Israel and possible dissent from abroad. Indeed, as far as the 
occupied areas issue was concerned, it was likely that Israel 
welcomed the prolonged consideration of the Suez Canal 
proposals, since it deflected attention from the question of with- 
drawing from the more strategically important areas. 
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The Palestinian Factor 


One topic touched only tangentially in the above discussion, that 
Israeli leaders had to grapple with from 1967-1971, was the role 
that the Palestinians might play in negotiations and the possibility 
of establishing a Palestinian state. Although as early as 1968 there 
were some important voices in Israel such as that of Shimon 
Peres, the Deputy Secretary General of Mapai, which indicated 
Israel would negotiate with the Palestinians, the general political 
line was that such a course was not feasible. 143 Indeed for 
Premier Meir ‘‘there was no such thing as Palestinians,’’ because 
when the Jews came to Israel ‘‘they did not exist.’”’ 144 This at- 
tude, accoring to Israeli political scientist, Shlomo Avineri, 
was characteristic of the older generation but was not acceptable 
to a number of Israeli leaders from a younger generation. The 
latter group, in which Avineri placed Dayan, Allon, Arie Eliav, 
Hillel, Eban and several others, tended to accept the idea that a 
Palestinian national entity must be recognized and the 
Palestinians must have a role to play in negotiating a political 
solution. 145 


Arie Eliav, the Secretary General of Mapai, was a particularly 
noticeable supporter of the position that a Palestinian national 
consciousness existed and had to be recognized. 146 Eban, 
however, took the position in January 1970 that the Palestinians 
had experienced a national existence for years within the Jor- 
danian Kingdom. !47 Two months later he rejected the notion of 
creating a Palestinian entity as a ‘‘sterile and ambiguous”’ idea 
that ‘“‘puts in question even the State of Israel.’’ When near the end 
of the month Abu Bassam of the fedayeen movement was quoted 
as Saying Fatah did not reject in principle the possibility of direct 
negotiations with Israel when the Zionist’s policy changed, Eban 
responded by indicating on March 20 that the Israeli Government 
was unanimous in refusing to negotiate with Fatah. 148 These 
comments, it should be noted, were made at a time when the idea 
of a Palestinian state was receiving world-wide exposure and was 
being vigorously discussed in Arab pulications, including those of 
the guerrillas. 149 


One interesting sidelight at the time was the comment of Peres, 
who was Minister for the Occupied Territories, to the effect that 
he would consider a unitary Arab-Israeli state based on ethnic 
federalism. 1°° This diverged from the fedayeen position, which 
rejected an Israeli identity as part of the secular democratic and 
non-sectarian state scheme. 
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In June 1970 Foreign Minister Eban temporarily raised the 
hopes of the West Bank Palestinians when, in a message ad- 
dressed to them, he referred to the possibility of two sovereign 
states in ‘‘the original area of the Holy Land.” A clarification the 
next day that the area of the Holy Land included Jordan brought a 
feeling of general disappbintment and criticism from the 
Jerusalem daily al-Quds to the effect that Eban’s remarks were 
vague and represented no departure from the Foreign Minister’s 
previous announcements. !5! 


When the Jordanian civil war was taking place, Allon 
revitalized the issue of a Palestinian entity by asserting that the 
events in Jordan demonstrated that the Palestinians could rely on 
no Arab power, hence the West Bank residents ought to establish a 
dialogue with Israel. In a September 20 interview he stated that if 
the Palestinians established a government in any part of the Arab 
world they could regard themselves as candidates for 
negotiations. 1°” In line with this development, the Israelis in- 
dicated that plans were being formulated for elections in some 
West Bank towns, which would represent an expression of Arab 
political thinking in the area. 153 


However, when the situation in Jordan had stabilizedsomewhat, 
Israel retreated to its former position that the only negotiations 
over the West Bank would be with the Amman Government. Most 
Israeli students of the problem were reported to be convinced that 
the Palestinians should look to Amman for their future. Un- 
derlving this reaction was the dilemma facing the Israeli 
Government that if Israel supported the increased political ac- 
tivity of the West Bank intellectuals and leaders, the latter would 
be branded as agents of Zionism. !*4 On the other hand, backing 
the West Bank elites was attractive because their position was 
more moderate than that of the fedayeen. In the final analysis, the 
belief that the moderate movement had little chance of success, 
especially if it appeared dependent on Israeli support, led Tel 
Aviv to continue its policy of close economic and cultural, but not 
political, relations with the inhabitants of the West Bank. 155 
Despite repeated political stirrings in the West Bank during 
subsequent months, Israel clung to its position of preventing any 
political activity that might embarrass Hussein, apparently 
believing that it would be easier to reach agreement with Jordan 
than with any Palestinian grouping. 156 


As for the democratic-secular state proposed by the Palestine 
resistance, it went without saying that Israel rejected this notion, 
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not only because it undermined the raison d’etre of the state but 
also because of the basic distrust of groups that expressed un- 
mitigated hatred for all Zionists. To. the Israelis, the distinction 
between the destruction of Israel and the destruction of Zionist 
institutions and structures was a fatuous one, given the fact that 
the two were inextricably linked. !°’ Moreover, Israeli students of 
Arab affairs were quick to point out that the fedayeen 
organizations were themselves divided over the meaning to be 
ascribed to the concept of the democratic, non-sectarian, secular 
state. That some groups saw the idea as a tactical device to 
assuage world opinion did little to increase Israel’s confidence in 
the ultimate good will of the Palestinian guerrillas. 158 


Yet another reason for the Israelis’ rejection of the fedayeen 
objective was their argument that the guerrillas were merely an 
instrument of the Arab states, a proposition that, by denying the 
autonomy of the fedayeen, made it next to meaningless to deal 
with them. Indeed, the deduction to be drawn from this assump- 
tion was that it made more sense to negotiate with the Arab states, 
the puppeteers, as it were, than with the puppets. In light of ample 
evidence that some segments of the fedayeen, such as Fatah and 
the PFLP, were independent organizations, it was difficult to 
accept the notion that Israeli policy-makers and intelligence of- 
ficials really believed that all fedayeen organizations were simply 
tools of the Arab states. What seemed more likely was the 
possibility that such a proposition was a propaganda point 
designed to depict the guerrillas as insignificant per se and to 
justify the negotiating position that peace could only be achieved 
by direct talks with the Arab states. 1° On the other hand, the 
possibility that some Israeli officials believed the claim that none 
of the fedayeen organizations had a personality of their own could 
not be discounted. 


IV SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Israeli Policy and its Determinants 


As the preceding narrative indicates, the Israeli wish to retain 
several parts of the occupied areas was intended to serve the 
objective of creating ‘“‘secure and recognized borders.’’ A number 
of factors accounted for this policy. 


First and foremost was the concern for national security, a 
concern which was rooted in both distant and contemporary 
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history. The persecution of the Jews over several centuries, which 
had culminated in the terror of the Nazi holocaust, left an indelible 
mark on the Zionist leadership and increased its determination to 
make Israel the final solution of the Jewish problem. That is to 
say, it was in Israel that the Jews were to at last find security 
from persecution. j ; 

Unfortunately for the Zionists, the creation of a Jewish state did 
not bring the long sought after security. Instead, Israel; 
threatened with extinction from its very inception, was forced — 
or felt itself forced— to fight three wars with neighboring Arab 
states. Moreover, even in the “‘stable’”’ interludes after 1948, Israel 
was subjected to small-scale guerrilla attacks and periodic 
shelling from Arab states, especially Syria. In light of such un- 
pleasant realities, it was not surprising that Israel was adamant 
about its demand for secure borders after the June war. Fur- 
thermore, since Israel, rightly or wrongly, believed that the in- 
ternational community was incapable of providing such security, 
it decided that it had to rely on its own resources, a position that 
made Sharm el-Sheik, the Golan Heights, Gaza Strip and areas 
along the Jordan River strategically important. 


While security was itself a sufficient reason for demanding 
secure borders and certain territorial adjustments, other factors 
appeared to influence the making of Israeli policy. In the first 
place, the Arab states took what in Israeli eyes was a hardline at 
the Khartoum conference in the summer of 1967 when they 
pledged neither to recognize nor to negotiate with Israel. Although 
Egypt and Jordan eventually moderated their stance by 
suggesting they would accept the existence of Israel, Israel 
remained skeptical about the ultimate aims of the Arab states. 
Such skepticism, moreover, was reinforced by Egyptian, Syrian 
and Jordanian military actions and by the support, however 
uneven, that these states gave to the fedayeen. 


The guerrilla and terrorist activities of the fedayeen were also a 
factor that reinforced Israel’s policy on the occupied areas. Not 
only did fedayeen actions demonstrate the continuing hostility of 
the Arabs but they also underscored the importance of military 
defense. The latter, in turn, enhanced the importance of holding 
the strategic points seized in June 1967. 


The de facto implementation of the Allon plan, which was 
partly a response to border incursions, also reinforced Israel’s 
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policy. Indeed, the very fact that the new border settlements 
played an important role in controlling the fedayeen probably 
increased Israel’s reluctance to dismantle them as part of a peace 
settlement. 


The domestic political situation in Israel was also a factor that 
functioned to buttress Israeli policy. In the first place, Israeli 
public opinion was in general agreement with Israel’s minimalist 
policy of returning most of the occupied areas while retaining 
East Jerusalem, Sharm el-Sheik, Golan, points on the West Bank 
and Gaza. On the question of East Jerusalem, the Israeli public, 
like the political leadership, rejected the notion of returning it to 
Jordanian rule. Unlike the other areas, the main consideration in 
the Jerusalem case was religious, with the Israelis unwilling to 
risk a return to the denial of access to Jewish religious shrines 
that had prevailed under Jordanianrule prior to June 1967. 


Party politics in Israel also contributed to Israeli policy. 
Although right-wing parties like Gahal wished to retain most of 
the occupied areas, including all of the West Bank, the leading 
party, Mapai, and other left-wing groups rejected the idea of an 
expansionist Israel. Despite the fact that the right-wing made 
some gains in the 1969 elections, their strength remained in- 
sufficient to change the directions of Israeli policy. What the right- 
wing gains probably did, however, was reinforce the minimal 
policy of secure borders. Indeed, the latter seemed to be the 
lowest common denominator holding the national unity cabinet 
together until the summer of 1970. Furthermore, even after Gahal 
left the cabinet in protest over acceptance of the Rogers plan, the 
Israeli leadership was no doubt aware that to compromise on its 
minimalist program might be a step that would give the right a 
chance to increase its political influence. 


To sum up, the Israeli political objective of achieving secure 
borders and the related policy of retaining several important 
strategic areas were primarily the result of security con- 
siderations. Furthermore, both the objective and the policy were 
reinforced by perceived Arab hostility and intransigence, con- 
tinuing violence involving both Arab states and the fedayeen, the 
military advantages of the Allon plan, public support and party 
politics. Paradoxically, however, while Israel’s policy was in- 
tended to provide security, it also contributed to insecurity, since 
it was a major factor accounting for the rise of the fedayeen. 
Indeed, the retention of the occupied areas was a key factor 
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galvanizing what support the guerrillas enjoyed through Sep- 
tember 1970, because the large number of Palestinians placed 
under Israeli occupation revitalized the Palestinian aspect of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Besides giving the fedayeen a cause celebre, 
the Israeli occupation provided a potential source of the popular 
support necessary for a revolutionary ‘“‘neople’s war.’’ Prior to 
June 1967 the best the fedayeen organizations could do was rely on 
some 250,000 Arabs in Israel as a popular base for a revolutionary 
war, a situation that seemed ludicrous. With the occupation of 
1967, however, the one million Arabs who came under Israeli rule 
and the expansion of the territorial context of the struggle made 
the fedayeen claim that a people’s war could be waged somewhat 
more plausible. 


The significance of the new situation following the June war was 
not lost to the guerrillas. One commando quoted by Michael 
Hudson aptly summarized the fedayeen view as follows: 


“I knew we were going to lose the war,”’ said a resistance 
leader, ‘‘but that didn’t bother me as much as the possibility 
that the Israelis might withdraw immediately. If they had, 
our cause would have been set back for years: the 
Palestinians would have been further demoralized, Israel 
would have won a tremendous moral victory, and the Arab 
governments would have agreed to suppress the resistance 
as part of the price for withdrawal. Fortunately the Israelis 
gave us a break. 160 


Even Hussein cited the crucial nature of the occupation to the 
Palestinian resistance by indicating that a peace settlement, by 
removing injustice, would remove the need for the existence of the 
fedayeen. 161 


What has been suggested is that the occupation of the Arab 
territories created the water (support) within which the fish 
(guerrillas) might swim. '!62 Whether a combination of 
revolutionary competence and counterrevolutionary ineptitude 
combined to actualize such potential remains to be answered. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


¢ 


ISRAELI COUNTERINSURGENCY POLICY 


INTRODUCTION 


In June 1967 Israel found itself in control of roughly one million 
Arabs who, in varying degrees, were both fearful of and hostile 
toward their conquerors. It was from this discontented and 
subject population that the Palestinian resistance hoped to obtain 
the active popular support necessary to sustain a ‘‘people’s war’’ 
against Israel. Although the Israelis had nothing but disdain for 
the Palestinian idea of carrying out a revolutionary war within 
Israel and the occupied areas (the target area) because they 
believed that the proper conditions and environment were absent, 
they were faced with an adversary who thought otherwise and set 
out to prove his case. This challenge forced the Israelis to adopt a 
counterinsurgency policy, regardless of their doubts about the 
relevance of revolutionary warfare to the situation. It is the 
purpose of this chapter to assess the Israeli counterinsurgency 
performance, using the criteria outlined earlier as points of 
reference. 


Il. COUNTERINSURGENCY: THE NON-MILITARY 
DIMENSION 


Of the four territories taken by Israel in June 1967 — the Sinai, 
the Golan Heights, the West Bank and the Gaza Strip — only the 
latter two contained a population substantial enough for 
sustaining an insurgency. Of the two areas, the West Bank was 
clearly the most important, given its much larger population and 
space. Although Israel applied the same administrative policy in 
both Gaza and the West Bank, the two situations proved to be quite 
dissimilar, a fact which will be discussed later in the chapter. 


Security Sanctions and Legal Measures 


The most immediate problem facing the Israeli occupation 
forces after the June war was the fact that a large number of 
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weapons were known to be in the possession of residents of the 
occupied areas. To deal with this situation Israel quickly made it 
clear that the unauthorized possession of arms would not be 
tolerated. Thus, in August 1967 two Arabs caught with submachine 
guns received eight and fifteen year sentences from military 
courts, setting a pattern which would continue for the next four 
years. 1 At no time did Israel indicate a willingness to condone or 
be lax about the possession of unauthorized weapons. 


In addition to the issue of illegal weapons, Israel had to deal 
with larger problems of sabotage and civil disobedience in both 
Gaza and the West Bank. In response Israel quickly indicated that 
it would not tolerate civil disobedience and subversive activity by 
prosecuting all prisoners charged with incitement to riot, 
membership in illegal organizations, infiltration, espionage and 
terrorism. No favor was shown toward particular groups or in- 
dividuals, a policy consistent with the advice of the experts (Sir 
Robert Thompson, for example) which was discussed in chapter 
two. All Arabs who committed acts of terror were detained, tried 
by military court, and, if proven guilty, given long prison terms. 2 
Others were detained without trial in accordance with the 
emergency regulations enacted by the British Mandate 
authorities. 3 


Once in prison, the fedayeen could expect to serve their full 
sentences, with little or no chance of pardon. 4 In fact, it took an 
unusual situation such as the hijacking of an El Al airliner to 
Algeria to secure the release of prisoners — sixteen in that case — 
and even then it was only done as a gesture of gratitude to the 
Italian Government for obtaining the release of the plane. 
Furthermore, those released were limited to pre-June war 
prisoners. 5 By March 1971 the number of security prisoners in 
Israeli jails was 3,400, according to the Minister of Police. 6 


Although the penalties given to the fedayeen and other security 
offenders were harsh and the chances for pardon nil, the Israelis, 
in 1971, promised lenient treatment to Gaza-based guerrillas who 
surrendered. This pledge was underlined by a decision to release 
some one hundred fedayeen who had fled from Jordan and 
surrendered to Israel in the summer. ’? Such moves, which were 
aimed at encouraging other guerrillas to surrender, were in 
keeping with counterinsurgency recommendations noted in 
chapter two. Undoubtedly, the improved security situation in 1971 
had much to do with the policy change. 
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Besides detaining fedayeen, Israel used a number of techniques 
to dissaude the people from supporting terrorists. In January 
1968, for example, a wave of sabotage in Gaza brought a general 
curfew, a house-to-house search, a number of arrests and the 
destruction of homes belonging to supporters of the terrorists. 8 In 
the midst of these operations there were charges that the Israelis 
had not made proper provisions for the distribution of food and 
water during the curfew, arrests were arbitrary, and the 
destruction of homes was on a random basis not connected to 
fedayeen activity. 9 Since the curfew was lifted within a few days 
following a visit by Dayan and Israel had sufficient reason to 
arrest 71 suspected guerrillas at the end of the month, the 
criticism of the actions taken by the security forces may have 
been misplaced or exaggerated. 10 

Another troublesome problem that Israel faced after the June 
was an outbreak of civil disobedience. In the first place, the Arab 
leaders in the West Bank were warned by the Jordanians and the 
fedayeen not to collaborate with Israel in administering or 
developing the area and the municipal council members and 
judges responded by refusing to function. The displeasure of the 
Israelis was soon evidenced by the arrest of five Arabs caught 
distributing a blacklist of all those who were collaborating. 11 


The Military Government also acted to counter other forms of 
civil disobedience within the population. In early August, 1967, 
four East Jerusalem stores were padlocked, arrest warrants 
issued, and a company was closed in response to a strike carried 
out in protest against the high taxes associated with the oc- 
cupation. A few days later Israel sentenced a former Jerusalem 
judge and a prominent Arab businessman to three months as 
strike instigators, contending that they were organizers of the 
Committee for the Defense of Arab Jerusalem. 12 In addition to 
arrests and sanctions against businesses participating in strikes, 
the Israelis also used curfews to deal with civil disobedience. One 
such case was the Sinai town of El Arish where in August 1967 a 
full curfew was put into effect and twenty strike instigators were 
detained after a strike by merchants and the blockage of traffic.!° 


Despite such Israeli counteractions there were periodic strikes 
in the West Bank and in Gaza during most of 1968, often involving 
school girls. In response, Israeli security forces moved firmly 
against the strikers, detaining participants, imposing curfews at 
the first sign of trouble, restricting trade and visits, and, on oc- 
casion, deporting Arab leaders who were guilty of agitation of the 
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_ Several times Dayan, who made it a habit to keep personally in 
touch with events, talked with Arab leaders in major urban 
centers and warned them that if they did not control the strikes 
and demonstrations, the Israeli military would have to take over 
law enforcement. In a number of cases the Arab notables did 
respond by promising to control the demonstrators. !5 Never- 
theless, since there were recurring incidents of civil disobedience, 
the Military Government was forced to apply sanctions on many 
occasions. One such case involved the confiscation of Arab 
business establishments. When fifteen shops in Arab Jerusalem 
were taken over by the security forces in the midst of a November 
1968 strike and Arab leaders responded by promising to keep law 
and order in the city, the Israel Cabinet rescinded the order. '!6 


Deportation, as noted above, was another measure used by the 
Israelis in dealing with civil disobedience. As early as July 1967 
Israel moved to underscore its warnings to Arab leaders about 
non-cooperation and civil disobedience by banishing the ex- 
Governor of East Jerusalem, Ruhi el-Khatib, and three other 
political personalities to northern Israel because of alleged 
subversive activities.For his part,the banished governor asserted 
that he was cooperative and had tried to suppress opposition. !” 
That religious leaders were not exempt from punishment for 
subversion or civil disobedience was demonstrated near the end of 
September 1969 when Israel deported the Chief Justice of the 
Moslem High Court in Jerusalem because he allegedly played a 
role in a strike ordered by Amman. !® The tactic of deportation 
would continue to be used by Israel during the remainder of the 
period covered in this book against those who either instigated 
civil disobedience or consorted with the fedayeen. By late 1970 the 
total of those exiled was placed somewhere between 90 and 130, 
depending on whether one accepted Israeli or Arab figures. 
After the Jordanian civil war, however, Israel apparently felt the 
security situation in the occupied areas was stable enough to allow 
some deportees to return. 


Restrictions on Movement 


Yet another technique used by Israel to deal with the unrest, 
particularly terrorism, was restrictions on movement. The 
Military Government made it explicit to Arab leaders that the 
continuance of terrorist activity could adversely affect the 
economic well-being of the people by bringing restrictions on 
movement. Mayor Kollek, for example, warned East Jerusalem 
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Arabs near the end of November 1968 that persistent terrorism 
could isolate the city and result in an exodus. 20 The previous 
month an admonition by Dayan to Hebron’s leaders about 
terrorism had elicited a message from the latter to the Defense 
Minister expressing disapproval of a grenade attack and 
promising to send a delegation to Amman to request an end to 
such incidents. 21 In any case, Israel: had apparently decided in 
1968 that one way to lessen support for fedayeen activity was to 
inconvenience the people with road blocks and restrictions on 
movement. 22 . 


Neighborhood Punishment 


During August 1967, in a move associated with the campaign 
against the terrorists, Israeli security forces destroyed a home in 
Jenin that contained the footprints of a sniper. Likewise, in 
September Israel responded to fedayeen sabotage and terrorist 
activities in Jabaliya and Tulkarem by destroying the homes of 
suspected terrorists and their supporters. 23 As time passed, this 
tactic, known as neighborhood punishment, would increasingly be 
used by the Israelis to deal with the fedayeen and their supporters 
and would, as indicated in the previous chapter, generate a 
serious political crisis in Israel in the late fall of 1969. 


Since not all Israeli leaders were happy with the tactic of 
destroying homes of fedayeen and suspected supporters, there 
was a series of disputes within the Israeli establishment before 
1969. In March 1968, for instance, when several homes in 
Jerusalem were razed without informing Mayor Kollek, the latter 
said Dayan had not explained the practice and that the city would 
repair the homes and apologize. 24 Such inconsistency and lack of 
coordination within the Israeli Government was not indicative of 
sound counterinsurgency policy. In fact, it was not until the 
political crisis the following year that a consensus was achieved 
on this controversial measure, a consensus that resulted in neigh- 
borhood punishment being used less frequently and with a good 
deal more circumspection. 


Illegal Counterterror: The Israeli Response 


One problem that could have caused serious trouble was the 
tendency of irate Jewish citizens to respond to terrorist bombings 
within Israel and the occupied areas by indiscriminately at- 
tacking Arab residents. Following four explosions in Jerusalem 
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on June 18, 1968, for example, Israeli youths began to attack Arabs 
and to smash and stone in the Arab sector, a response that the 
fedayeen could only welcome, since it would further alienate the 
Arab population and perhaps swing it toward the guerrillas. In a 
prudent move from a counterinsurgency standpoint, Israeli 
security forces cordoned the area and arrested a number of the 
Jewish rioters and Defense Minister Dayan visited the Arab 
sector of Jerusalem in order to restore calm. The Defense 
Minister also took the opportunity to severly reprimand the guilty 
youths, saying they cooperated with the fedayeen. 25 


Unfortunately for the Israelis, Dayan’s strong words did not 
deter a similar response by Israeli citizens after an explosion in a 
Tel Aviv bus station on September 4, 1968, which killed one and 
wounded fifty-one. In retaliation a Jewish mob attacked Arabs in 
the terminal, beating eight severely, and then turned on Arabs 
arriving in buses, none of whom were among 400 suspects in the 
incident. When the mob drifted toward the Arab quarter of Jaffa, 
quick action by police and soldiers, who also sustained a number 
of injuries, averted more serious disorders. The following day 
Ha’aretz said that the hooligans ‘‘must be considered active, 
unwilling allies of the Arab terrorists.’’ 26 


Obviously aware that the warnings of Dayan in June were in- 
sufficient to prevent further counterterror episodes, the Israeli 
Government began an intensive education drive to prevent them 
from happening again. The campaign stressed that terrorism was 
not succeeding, urged citizens to remain alert for terror incidents 
and to be calm when they did occur, and pressed the point that 
violent mob reactions were precisely what the guerrillas desired. 
To help heal the wounds, meanwhile, government representatives 
visited Arab leaders and tried to convince them that the mobs did 
not reflect the attitudes of the Israeli people or government. 2? 


The Israeli attempt to curb mob responses to fedayeen terror 
incidents was tested by a mid-November bomb explosion in a 
Jerusalem market area that killed 11 and wounded 50. This time, 
to the satisfaction of Israeli officials, the Israeli civilians 
generally refrained from attacking Arabs in the area. 28 In the 
same month the Israeli policy of preventing counterterror was 
reinforced by the sentencing of two Israeli frontier police to life in 
prison for the murder of two local Arabs the previous year. Three 
months later it was announced that an Israeli captain would be 
tried for the killing of an Arab woman and the wounding of several 
others in Rafah during January. 2° 
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Although the Israelis were successful in preventing a pattern of 
counterterror from being established over the next few years, 
there were isolated incidents which caused problems. One such 
case was an attempt by Jewish youths to attack the Arab quarter 
of Acre following a bombing in Haifa in Navember 1969. The in- 
cident forced Israel to deploy hundreds of soldiers and police in 
order to block a major riot and to arrest several Israelis for 
assaults on Arabs. 30 In general, however, such episodes became 
the exception rather than the rule. 


Economic Policy and Civic Action 


Even though Israel implemented a firm security policy backed 
by harsh measures against those guilty of civil disobedience, 
sabotage and terrorism, it did not neglect the people’s standard of 
living and general welfare. As a first step, the Israeli Ministry of 
Finance allotted over $800,000 to stabilize the economy of the 
occupied areas until the end of July 1967, at which time an 
economic survey of the West Bank was completed which called for 
large-scale public works in order to forestall an economic crisis. 


Since the agricultural sector employed approximately 70 
percent of the West Bank population, Israel devoted particular 
attention to it. Soon after the termination of the June war the 
Ministry of Agriculture disclosed that Israel was planning to 
encourage West Bank farmers to switch to crops marketable in 
Israel. 31 In January 1968, The New York Times reported that 
many farmers were adapting to Israeli agricultural suggestions 
and that all the agricultural surplus had been sold without price 
supports. Moreover, a clandestine agricultural trade with the 
East Bank was flourishing with the tacit consent of Israeli 
authorities and the Military Government reported that West Bank 
industrial production was up five percent. On the debit side, 
agricultural sales within Israel were restricted and 31 Arab banks 
had been closed, because of Arab refusals to operate separately 
from Jordan. Allin all, the Israelis felt that they were doing well, 
however. °2 


By 1970 there were indeed signs that the agricultural moder- 
nization program, which cost the Military Government ap- 
proximately $300,000 annually, was enjoying success. Perhaps 
most significant was the fact that the value of the West Bank’s 
agricultural production had risen from $12 million in the first year 
after the war to more than $60 million three years later. Yet, along 
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with the new prosperity, there were complaints about Israeli 
taxes, the disruption of the traditional labor force and marketing 
channels, and the checks by security forces. 33 Nevertheless, 
while the Arab farmers did not embrace the Israelis as brothers, 
there seemed to be little doubt that the improved standard of 
living, manifested in the increase in economic activity, the in- 
crease in consumption and the rise in imports, was partially 
responsible for the tranquilization of the West Bank and the un- 
dermining of fedayeen attempts to set up clandestine bases in the 
West Bank. 34 


Another program designed to raise the standard of living and to 
simultaneously cope with a manpower shortage in Israel was the 
employment of Arabs in Israel. In October 1969 the Minister of 
Labor indicated that since some 16,000 Arabs from the West Bank 
and Gaza already employed in Israel were insufficient, he might 
ask for permission to have more Arabs working in Israel. Con- 
sideration of a plan to stop relief and public works in the occupied 
areas in order to increase the number working in Israel appeared 
unwise since it gave substance to fedayeen charges of Israeli 
exploitation. 35 Offsetting this, however, was the statement issued 
in the spring of 1970 by the Ministerial Committee for the Ad- 
ministered Territories that was directed at expanding em- 
ployment opportunities through economic development of the 
occupied areas. Among other provisions was a program to 
provide loans and capital for modernization programs. 36 


By 1971, with the number of Arabs working in Israe! at more 
than 20,000, Israel displayed more sensitivity to the West Bank 
situation by indicating that the labor shortage therein would 
preclude the issuance of more permits to work in Israel. °” Fur- 
thermore, the Israelis instituted a vocational training program 
designed to offset an imbalance created by the overabundance of 
white collar workers, an undertaking which one Israeli official 
claimed was so important to the people that the fedayeen avoided 
interfering with it. 38 


Perhaps one underlying reason for the relative success of 
Israel’s economic program was the tendency of the pre-war 
Jordanian regime to discriminate against the Palestinians in 
favor of the Bedouins. 99 Under the occupation the new economic 
opportunities provided the former, if nothing else, gave them 
something to lose if they supported the fedayeen, a fact that was 
not lost on the guerrillas. 40 
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In general, then, Israel was quite successful in improving the 
economic well-being of the population. One writer even went so 
far as to suggest that an Israeli-Palestinian common market had 
been in the making for three years. *! In addition to the favorable 
impact of the increased standard of living on the security 
situation, Israel no doubt-hoped that economic cooperation would 
have the long term effect of convincing the Arabs that Israelis and 
Arabs could interact in a peaceful and mutually beneficial way. 
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Israel was also active on the civic action level. In the fall .of 
1967 the Histadrut (Israel’s main labor organization) extended 
educational, social welfare and medical programs to 70,000 East 
Jerusalem Arabs and the Hadassah Medical Organization started 
to provide care for West Bank Arabs. 42 One well-informed 
scholar, writing in 1968, commented on both occupation and civic 
action as follows: 


... The Israelis were totally unprepared for the magnitude 
of the victory and its consequences. Excellent improvisors, 
they established within a very short time an administration 
of the occupied territories that functions on the whole ef- 
ficiently, humanely and inobstrusively. It is also perhaps a 
little too didactic and overeager to help and to fraternize 
which does not always go down very well. The Israelis built 
new highways, sent physicians and nurses where they were 
needed, showed West Bank farmers how to use fertilizers and 
insecticide and how to improve agricultural yields. Though 
there have been exceptions, as an occupation army they have 
generally been a model of restraint.But military occupation 
is an unnatural state of affairs; however well behaved the 
Israeli soldiers, their presence is still resented by all. # 


One year later, in the midst of the Israeli crackdown on the 
terrorists and their supporters, Eric Rouleau of LeMonde ob- 
served that the civic action program was being offset by harsh 
measures. “4 Nevertheless, while those affected by the punitive 
measures no doubt had their alienation for the Israelis increased, 
the civic action program and the associated economic develop- 
ment policy seemed to be a key factor ameliorating general 
discontent, preventing it from spreading, and leading to the 
relative pacification of the West Bank. 


Administration 
The administration of the occupied areas was the responsibility 


of the Military Government. An official government publication 
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outlined the structural aspects of the administrative apparatus as 
follows: 


The Minister of Defense is responsible for the Military 
Government; a Cabinet committee under the Prime Minister 
advises him. Another Minister plans and coordinates 
economic development and refugee rehabilitation; for ad- 
ministration there is an advisory committee of Directors- 
General of Ministries concerned, and for political and 
security problems an interministerial committee. 

An IDF (Israel Defense Forces) officer commands each of 
the four ‘‘regions,’’ namely, the Golan Heights, Judea and 
Samaria, the Gaza strip and North Sinai, and South Sinai; to 
every headquarters representatives of the Ministries are 
attached. 45 


Since the organizational scheme provided coordination between 
the civilian and military sectors, it was in keeping with the need 
for unity of effort on the government part that was discussed in 
chapter two. Furthermore, it was strengthend by the ap- 
pointment of civilian advisers to local commanders. “ The civil- 
military links on both central and local levels, besides fostering 
coordination, functioned as a check on possible arbitrary 
measures against the people by over zealous military personnel. 


In terms of policy the Military Government sought to minimize 
the presence of Israelis and to rely on Arab administrators for the 
Maintenance of essential services. As liberal an approach to 
relations with the Arabs as was possible, given security demands, 
was encouraged. Indicative of Israel’s flexible policy toward the 
Arabs was a 1968 decision to permit five hundred residents of 
Gaza to visit the West Bank daily. 4” On the other hand, the 
Israelis, citing security reasons, were reluctant to allow a large 
number of Arabs who had fled to Jordan during the war to return 
to the West Bank. Thus, only 14,000 of the 170,000 refugees listed by 
the International Red Cross as applying for return had crossed 
into the West Bank before the Israelis closed the Jordan River 
bridges. 48 


Although Israel did not accept a large number of returnees, it 
adopted an open bridges policy with Jordan in order to facilitate 
trade and increase the standard of living of the West Bank 
population. Even when fedayeen terrorism and guerrilla raids 
threatened this policy, it was not discarded. *? Indeed, by July 
1971 the favorable security situation in the occupied areas 
prompted Tel Aviv to liberalize travel between Israel and the 
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West Bank by allowing visitors to cross into Israel without per- 
mits between five a.m. and one a.m. 50 


The underlying philosophy of the Military Government was 
guided by three principles: non-presence, non-interference and 
open bridges. As General Gazit, the ee of the Military Govern- 
ment summarized them: 


The aims of the Military Government were, in principle, 
that an Arab resident of the area could be born in the . 
hospital, receive his birth-certificate, grow up and get his - 
education, be married, raise his children and his grand- 
children and live to a ripe old age, all without the help of an 
Israeli government employee or clerk, and without even 
setting eyes on him.... The Military Government is guided 
by the following principles in these matters: the population 
must take care of itself, with its own people and in the way it 
deems best. This policy is reflected by the small number of 
Israelis who deal with civil and economic matters in the 
areas.... 


In keeping with this general policy the occupation forces at- 
tempted to minimize their presence and to avoid shows of force 
except where violence and demonstrations required it. Unlike 
some occupation armies of the past (for example, the German in 
World War Two), the Israeli Defense Forces were instructed to 
pay for goods and services rendered by the local population and to 
eschew antagonizing the latter. Ironically, it was Israeli citizens 
visiting the occupied territories who demonstrated less sensitivity 
about Arab feelings. 2 


In order to operationalize the policy of minimal interference 
and presence in the occupied areas and also to avoid the un- 
necessary deployment of badly needed Israeli manpower, Israel 
decided shortly after the war to leave local administration largely 
in the hands of the Arabs. Departments were managed by 
previous directors from the Egyptian or Jordanian civil services 
and in cases where directors left their deputies took over. The few 
Israelis who were involved functioned as behind-the-scenes 
overseers and final arbiters. Thus, in the spring of 1968 it was 
reported that health services were administered by seven Israelis 
and 2,900 Arabs, education by nine Israelis and 4,600 Arabs, and 
agriculture by five Israelis and 1,300 Arabs. Overall, by March 31, 
1970, the civil administration of the West Bank was carried on by 
8,395 local employees and 389 Israelis while the Gaza-northern 
Sinai figures were 4,087 and 145 respectively. °° 
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In a related move Dayan reinstated the Arab police force in 
each city and made it responsible for law and order, much to the 
consternation of some security experts. °4 Like the administrative 
policy, this was reflective of sound. counterinsurgency tactics, 
because it lessened the manpower demands on the regime and 
removed potential points of friction which might arise if Israelis 
applied all the laws. 


In line with its stress on using local manpower where feasible, 
the Israelis hoped to tap the resources of some 5,000 Druzes in the 
Golan Heights. The latter were allowed to stay in place with the 
hope that they might be of assistance against the fedayeen since 
they had no particular love for the Arabs. * In making this 
decision, the Israelis consciously or unconsciously were following 
counterinsurgency moves deemed advisable by the experts who 
advocated the use of ethnic groups, especially in frontier areas, to 
help alleviate the security burden of the regular forces. As it 
developed, the decision to establish good relations with the Druze 
had mixed results. One the one hand, the Israeli Minister of Police 
was assured by a Druze Sheikh in November 1970 that the Druze 
no longer felt they were part of Syria. 56 On the other hand, the 
fact that the Druze were not universally and completely 
cooperative was evidenced by a report by Jacob Erez in 
Ma’ariv on November 3, 1970, that indicated the youth in the 
village of Majadal Shams were sympathetic to the Syrian Baath, 
no one responded to Israel’s invitation to join the army, and the 
village rejected a project aimed at setting up a local council. 57 


In a similar action aimed at obtaining ethnic group support 
Israel extracted a promise in October 1968 from Bedouin Sheikhs 
in the Sinai and Negev that they would help combat terrorists and 
saboteurs. Eight days later, however, Reuters reported the tribal 
leaders were refusing to cooperate. Just how successful Israel 
was in this endeavor was not entirely clear, although a fedayeen 
charge in the spring of 1970 that Israel exploited the Negev 
Bedouin with token assistance and concessions seemed to suggest 
that some progress had been made. °8 


Even though the administration in the occupied areas func- 
tioned relatively smoothly, there were problems from time to 
time. During the incipient stage of the occupation the Israeli 
Military Government was confronted by a crisis involving the 
reopening of schools. When the Ministry of Education attempted 
to replace virulent anti-Israeli textbooks with pro-Zionist books, 
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the result was a parent-teacher strike which closed the schools. 
Despite the Arab objections and the refusals to teach, Israeli 
officials proceeded to reopen the schools and to arrest a former 
Jordanian education aide and his assistant for trying to impede 
the opening of the schools. °° At the same time, however, the 
Military Government registered its opposition to the actions of the 
Ministry of Education, contending that the replacement of the 
former texts deprived the Arabs of the last thing they had to cling 
to — namely, their self dignity. In the face of the objections of the 
Military Government, the Ministry of Education compromised 
and left the Arab texts, removing parts considered anti-Israeli. In 
the end, however, all except ten of 120 purged passages were 
reinstated and the schools opened in November. ©? That the crisis 
had passed once and for all was clear the following year when 
attendance at school was reported to be back at pre-war levels. ®! 


A less important point of friction, the administration of Moslem 
shrines by the Israeli Ministry of Religious Affairs, also 
developed, but was quickly solved when autonomy was restored to 
the Arabs. 62 On both the education and religious issues the 
Israelis displayed a flexible posture which helped preclude un- 
necessary points of friction from undercutting the generally 
liberal occupation policy. From a counterinsurgency point of 
view, this was sound policy. 


The Political Program 


While the administration of the occupied areas — especially the 
West Bank — proved to be effective, the political uncertainty 
related to the eventual disposition of the areas and the possibility 
of serious negotiations with the Arab states (see the previous 
chapter) caused some problems. The Israeli preference for 
negotiations with Hussein in lieu of the West Bank Palestinians led 
Israel to oppose any significant political activity, save in 
Jerusalem. The sensitivity about politics was such that a meeting 
to plan a West Bank university was vetoed because it was feared 
that it might turn into a political forum and the university might 
increase the division between the West Bank and Amman by 
enhancing the former’s independence. ® More reflective of the 
uncertainty was the fact that during periods when negotiations 
seemed possible some members of the Arab population tended to 
take symbolic steps, like protesting annexation or resigning from 
municipal tax commitees, in order to dissociate themselves from 
Israeli rule. The possibility, however remote, that the West Bank 
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might be returned to Jordan in the immediate future motivated 
many to display their allegiance to Amman. ® Such Arab political 
reactions illustrated what appeared to be an important, albeit 
perhaps unavoidable, shortcoming of Israeli counterinsurgency 
policy — namely, the inability to devise a complete program for 
dealing with the occupied areas. Since negotiations with the Arab 
states were at an impasse, Israel could not promise an early end 
to the occupation. Nor, in light of the stated desires to return most 
of the West Bank population to Arab rule, could Tel Aviv promise 
a permanent government. Hence, despite an effective stop-gap 
liberal administration, uncertainty remained in the West Bank. ®© 


Although there was a lack of certitude about the immediate 
political future of the occupied areas, the eventual end to the 
occupation was anticipated by a number of Palestinian leaders in 
the West Bank. That much was clear from the increased attention 
they gave in 1970 to the future of the area and the possibility of a 
Palestinian state. While an Israeli withdrawal was not envisaged 
as an immediate possibility, Israeli statements about returning 
most of the populated areas of the West Bank were interpreted by 
some as meaning that independence might be achieved without 
the violence advocated by the guerrillas. The fact that a peaceful 
solution was supported by a number of Palestinian leaders 
seemed to suggest that the Israeli program, despite its am- 
biguities, was partially responsible for the rejection of fedayeen 
overtures by a number of important West Bank leaders. 


II. COUNTERINSURGENCY: THE MILITARY DIMENSION 


On the military level Israel was faced with a two-fold threat 
from the fedayeen: terror and sabotage within the occupied areas 
and hit and run attacks in the border regions. In dealing with both, 
the Military Government used a number of measures, some of 
which have already been mentioned in the discussion of security 
sanctions. 


The Counterterrorist Program 


The Israeli security forces began to move quickly and ef- 
ficiently against the commandos operating within the occupied 
areas shortly after trouble began, arresting some twenty-four 
men from a Fatah terror ring in October 1967. As the weeks 
passed into months the Israelis repeatedly uncovered sabotage 
rings and cells, with the result that the fedayeen could not 
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establish a widespread and efficacious, underground resistance in 
the occupied areas and thus had to eventually withdraw most 
forces across the borders. 


One measure employed frequently by the Israeli security forces 
was cordon and search operations after major terrorist incidents. 
Although it inconvenienced the local population, this tactic often 
led to the detention of the perpetrators of the attack. 6? Even the 
fedayeen, albeit unconsciously, admitted the efficiency of the 
security forces. The ‘‘speedy arrest” of the arsonist responsible 
for the al-Asqa Mosque fire, for example, was referred to as “‘still 
another proof of the efficiency of that state’s security forces.’ 6 


Partially responsible for the effectiveness of the security forces 
was the fact that in a number of instances the Israelis were tipped 
off in advance of the movement of infiltrators. Not only did the 
Arab informers provide information on the establishment of new 
cells, thus enabling Israeli forces to destroy them before they 
were able to act, but also captured guerrillas showed a penchant 
for divulging information about their compatriots which often led 
to the latter’s arrest. Within hours after the detentions related to a 
September 1968 bombing in Tel Aviv, for instance, the captives 
had given the names and addresses of their comrades to Israeli 
intelligence officers. © If the success of interrogation is judged by 
the ability to get needed and vital information, the Israelis proved 
they were competent in this undertaking. 70 


Although the Israelis proceeded to uncover guerrilla sabotage 
networks within the occupied areas, it would have been a mistake 
to say that they enjoyed total success. Indeed, in the four and one- 
half years covered by this study, there were continued efforts by 
the fedayeen, particularly the PFLP, to organize sabotage units 
and a number of costly terrorist incidents did occur. In February 
1969 there was an explosion in a Jerusalem market followed by a 
blast in a Hebrew University cafeteria the next month. Although 
the first led to the rounding up of several PFLP members and the 
discovery of political and sabotage cells, observers took the 
Hebrew University blast as confirmation that the PF LP had been 
able to establish a new apparatus. “! While it may have been an 
exaggeration to imply that any kind of cohesive and continuously 
active sabotage network had been restored, there were periodic 
incidents over the next few years, the most prominent being three 
blasts at the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem and the destruction of an 
oil pipeline at Haifa in June 1969, the rocket attack on Jerusalem 
in August 1969, bombings in Haifa in October 1969, a Tel Aviv 
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bombing on November 6, 1970, and the Petah Tikvah rocket attack 
in July 1971. 72 In spite of these sensational attacks, by 1970 a 
combination of civil-military measures had reduced the terror 
problem to manageable proportions and by 1971 such incidents 
were almost totally non-existent. 


Border Security: Territorial and Mobile Defense 


In order to deal with infiltration and hit and run guerrilla raids, 
Israel took a number of actions following the June war to 
strengthen security. One immediate move was the dynamiting of 
Arab villages along the pre-June Israel-Jordan border — Beit 
Nuba, Yalu, Anwas and Beit Sirun in the Latrun salient and Beit 
Mercin and Beit Awa near Hebron — which left 6,000 Arabs 
homeless. Later Qalqilya was also destroyed and then partially 
restored. While these actions may have been necessary from a 
security point of view, they undoubtedly alienated those who were 
victimized and provided pro-fedayeen publicists with good 
propaganda material. 73 


In another security measure Israel decided that it would set 
up outposts in frontier areas in order to guard the borders against 
infiltration by fedayeen units. Fortunately for Israel, the tough 
and enthusiastic soldier-farmers of the Nahal program stood 
ready to help perform this territorial defense function in the oc- 
cupied areas. 74 Both the Nahal personnel and other security 
forces along the border performed the territorial defense tasks 
efficiently and inflicted a substantial number of casualties on the 
infiltrators, largely because of the emphasis placed on active 
patrolling by small units. Since aggressive small unit patrols, as 
was pointed out in chapter two, were viewed by coun- 
terinsurgency experts as an extremely important coun- 
terguerrilla tactic, it was clear that the Israeli border forces were 
on the right track and were avoiding the mistakes committed by 
some government forces in past insurgencies, which, by 
remaining in a conventional posture, gave the guerrilla forces the 
initiative. 75 One failure, albeit it minor, in relation to territorial 
defense was the Israeli inability to convince Arabs to form local 
self-defense forces to fight the guerrillas. 76 


The Security Barrier 


To supplement military operations against infiltrators the 
Israelis erected a security fence along the Jordan River. Although 
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a similar scheme had been entertained in 1966 and rejected, the 
Israelis felt the situation had changed by 1967-1968 since the 
border was shorter. ”” Thus, in the latter period the Israeli forces 
began to weigh the idea of installing a barrier composed of mines, 
trip wires and other devices along a fifty mile strip from the Dead 
Sea to the Beisan Valley. By April 1968, in fact, both Bar Lev and 
Dayan indicated that Israel was building a fence-minefield 
barrier as a step toward curbing infiltration. 78 At the time of the 
September 1968 Tel Aviv bombing the barrier’s effectiveness was 
being credited as a factor behind the curbing of infiltration and 
the increase of guerrilla losses. 79 4 


Besides the territorial defense, which was based on Nahals, 
border security forces and the security barrier, the Israelis also 
made use of mobile strike forces for the pursuit of guerrillas who 
were within the occupied areas and those trying to escape to the 
sanctuary countries. 8? Mobile forces — moved by ground 
vehicles or helicopter — were also deployed against guerrilla 
locations in Jordan and Lebanon upon occasion. 


Actions Against Sancutary Countries 


During November 1967 an Israeli communique reported that 
Jordanian cover fire had aided a dramatic guerrilla escape across 
the Jordan River following a raid on an Israeli settlement. Within 
days Israel responded by shelling Jordanian army positions and 
sending its jets across the border. By January 1968 top officials in 
Israel were reported as saying in private that Israel might have to 
launch retaliatory raids against Jordan and Syria in response to 
fedayeen activity. 81 Presumably, the previous reprisal raids 
were linked to supporting actions of the Jordanian army rather 
than being linked exclusively to guerrilla attacks. 82 


In any event, in February 1968, after stepped up activity by the 
Jordanians and the fedayeen along the border, Israel launched 
another air and artillery barrage across the river. This resulted in 
Hussein saying he would no longer allow the guerrillas to provide 
Israel with pretexts for attacks against his country. Whether or 
not this incident was important in sowing the seeds of future 
Jordanian-fedayeen strife could only be answered by the King and 
his confidants. If the Israeli operation did lay the foundations for 
making apprehensions about Israeli reprisals a key consideration 
in Jordanian decision-making vis-a-vis the guerrillas, then it had 
hidden long term payoffs. 88 
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If the February action by Israel had a possible unseen gain 
attached to it, the March assault on the fedayeen base at 
Karamah, which was discussed in the preceding chapter, was 
perhaps Israel’s greatest failure in the anti-fedayeen campaign. 
Although in a military sense the operation might have been a 
marginal Israeli victory, it was a costly one that unsettled many 
Israeli citizens. 84 Politically, the fact that the Jordanian army 
and the fedayeen held their ground and inflicted substantial losses 
on the Israeli force did wonders for the guerrillas. ® Overnight 
they became the heros of the Arab world and applications for 
membership in fedayeen organizations — especially Fatah — 
soared, a development that few observers, impartial or not, 
disputed. 86 When the condemnation of the raid by the world 
community was added to the political-psychological gains of the 
fedayeen, the inescapable conclusion was that the raid was, on. 
balance, counterproductive. 


Nevertheless, there were several Israeli gains from the 
operation. Psychologically, at least a segment of the population 
that was demanding retaliation for fedayeen incidents may have 
been assuaged by the attack. In security terms, Israel claimed 
that the operation had forced the fedayeen to postpone a planned 
offensive, a contention based on ‘highly authoritative in- 
formation’”’ obtained before the attack and on the interrogation of 
a number of captured guerrillas after the attack. 8’ In addition, 
the fact that the Karamah episode, the first instance of Israeli 
forces crossing the border in strength, did not result in a coun- 
terinvasion by the Arab states seemed to establish the premise 
that future strikes across the border would not entail the risks of 
generalized war. Thus, one of the options for dealing with a 
sanctuary country, striking it directly with mobile troops, became 
feasible for Israel, and the fear that direct ground attacks could 
be a casus belli became irrelevant as far as Israeli operations 
against fedayeen sanctuaries were concerned. With the im- 
potence of the Arab states to counterinvade clearly evident, 
Israeli decision-makers were undoubtedly less concerned about 
such a possibility when mobile strikes were contemplated in the 
future. For the time being, however, Eshkol, stung by worldwide 
criticism and Israeli chagrin about the losses at Karamah, in- 
dicated that different methods for dealing with the fedayeen 
would be used. 88 


One sidelight to the operation which deserves mention is the fact 
that the Israeli forces did try to minimize civilian losses by 
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dropping leaflets to warn Jordanian villagers to put any arms 
they might have outside and to stay in their homes. Whether this 
was instrumental in the villagers leading the Israeli forces to 
fedayeen weapons caches during the operation could not be 
established. 89 


One thing the Karamah battle did ait do was curb guerrilla 
activity along the border’ in the short run, a fact attested to by 
Dayan, who warned in a speech at Beisan in late April that the 
Jordan Valley would be a battlefield if the guerrillas were not 
restricted and Jordanian artillery barrages were not terminated” 
In the same month Bar Lev conceded that, although Fatah was 
damaged, he expected terror to increase. 91 


As guerrilla activity intensified, Israeli forces once again 
crossed the Jordanian border, this time claiming the operation 
was only a helicopter pursuit of saboteurs. 92 The aim was no 
doubt to draw a distinction between the large-scale Karamah 
operation and the smaller-scale mobile pursuit operation in the 
hope of avoiding an adverse world reaction. 9° In an associated 
development, meanwhile, Israeli officials let it be known that on 
April 17 Israel had begun to attack the fedayeen by sending its 
own guerrillas across the border, a move reminiscent of the 
operations against Gaza by the 101st guerrilla battalion in the mid 
1950’s. 94 Besides inflicting losses on the fedayeen and keeping 
them off balance, the use of counterguerrillas appeared to be 
aimed at precluding international protest and. at avoiding 
casualties like those suffered at Karamah. 


Another tactic designed to inflict losses on the fedayeen was the 
stepped-up use of airstrikes against guerrilla positions, an 
example being the large July 1968 airstrike against the fedayeen 
training base at Salt. A secondary purpose, according to Bar Lev, 
was to keep the Jordanians aware of the reality of reprisals if they 
continued to allow fedayeen operations. 9 Even though Eshkol 
claimed that his pilots avoided the civilian population of Salt, the 
guerrillas asserted that Israel aircraft inflicted substantial 
civilian casualties. 96 


In spite of Arab protests, the Israelis continued to cross the 
Jordanian border in response to both fedayeen incidents and the 
shelling of Israeli settlements by Jordanian artillery. Such forays 
included air strikes not only against the fedayeen but also against 
the Jordanian and Iraqi units. In the latter case, Israel claimed it 
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was striking at a PLA unit assigned to the Iraqi forces in Jordan?’ 
By December 1968 Israeli officials admitted that their policy 
was to use jets, sometimes one at a time, to respond to border 
actions by the guerrillas. % 


At the end of December 1968, within a context of continued 
terrorism, hostilities along the borders and a domestic debate 
over the best means for dealing with the fedayeen problem, two 
PFLP operatives opened fire on an El Al airliner in Athens. 
Following warnings by Israel that Arab planes were vulnerable 
to interference and that PFLP operations in Lebanon were 
unacceptable, the Israelis carried out the dramatic helicopter 
operation against Beirut airport, which had the twin aims of 
deterring further attacks against airliners and motivating 
Lebanon to curb guerrilla activity within and along its borders. 
But, given a sharply critical international reaction, Israel 
refrained from any such operations in the next three years. Yet, 
the possibility that the raid contributed to the climate that led to 
later clashes between the Lebanese andthe fedayeen could not be 
discounted. 9% 


One policy that was not altered by the international response to 
the Beirut raid was the Israeli position that the Arab states would 
be held responsible for guerrilla acts, a point underscored by 
Israeli warnings to Lebanon about guerrilla activity after the 
Beirut attack. 100 That the Israelis were not about to end reprisals 
was also evidenced in a speech by Bar Lev during June in which 
he argued that reprisals were beginning to have good results. 101 
Not only had the number of cross-border incidents declined, ac- 
cording to security sources, but since the air strikes began in 
December the firing incidents against Israeli settlements took 
place at points farther from the cease-fire lines. 102 


Since the total Israeli casualties and the incidents along the 
Syrian, Lebanese and Jordanian borders rose during 1969, the 
Israeli optimism seemed at bit premature. Yet the fact that the 
casualties per incident dropped sharply seemed to suggest that 
fedayeen operations were becoming less effective. 103 


In early February there was increased concern over a buildup 
of some 300 to 500 guerrillas in southern Lebanon and the 
possibility that the fedayeen might be trying to establish a new 
front. 104 When guerrilla activity from Syria began to increase 
and the PFLP carried out an attack in Zurich against an El Al 
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airliner in the same month, the stage was set for another reprisal. 
This time, however, Israel avoided a dramatic response like the 
Beirut raid in favor of a new policy called “active self defense.” 
Essentially, this meant that Israel, instead of merely responding 
to fedayeen incidents at home and along the borders, would take 
the initiative in an active campaign against guerrilla bases in the 
border states. Thus, Israeli jets took to the air and struck guerrilla 
bases at Halma and MaiSalum in Syria in the first such strike 
against that country since June 1967. At the same time a 
mechanized force pursued guerrilla forces across the Jordanian 
border and clashed with Jordanian forces. The Syrian attacks, 
according to Israel, caught hundreds of fedayeen, who were in 
tents and buildings, by surprise. 105 


The following month a series of strikes — one deep inside Jor- 
dan that lasted one and one-half hours — against guerrilla bases in 
Jordan and Syria left no doubt about the existence of a new Israeli 
policy. On the Lebanese front, the extension of air strikes to the 
southern slopes of Mount Hermon did not begin until July, 
although Israeli patrols did cross the border. 196 The air strikes 
against Jordan would continue on and off until the civil war in 
1970. 


While the spring air strikes were ongoing, an Israeli assessment 
concluded that the increased terrorism from within and the 
airline incidents abroad were indicators that the border in- 
cursions were being effectively stymied. Since the terrorist ac- 
tivity in Israel, largely by the PFLP, caused right-wing politicians 
to challenge the wisdom of the liberal occupation policy, the 
Government could not be completely happy with events. 107 On 
the other hand, one long term plus, unseen at the time, was the 
movement of many fedayeen into the towns in Jordan as a result 
of Israeli military actions. In time the activities of the fedayeen in 
the urban centers, particularly Amman, would be a major con- 
tributor to the friction between the guerrillas and Jordan which 
eventually led to the crackdown on the fedayeen. 108 

In a move intended to increase the cost to Jordan of acquiesing 
in fedayeen activity, Israel commandos sabotaged the East Ghor 
Canal on June 5, 1969, following two warnings to Hussein about 
incidents along the border. The message to be conveyed was that 
Israeli forces would no longer be restricted to military targets. 
Since many of the farmers who benefitted from the canal had 
moved as a result of military activity in the area, the 
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effectiveness of the operation as a deterrent was questioned by 
some observers. 109 That Israel did not share the conclusions of 
the latter was evidenced by an August reprisal strike against the 
repaired canal following an increase in guerrilla actions. The 
attack left fruits and vegetables dying on 500 square miles of farm 
land. 19 The facts that the Jordanian Government negotiated a 
tacit accord with Israel in the Fall of 1969 in which it agreed to 
curb guerrilla activity in return for being allowed to repair the 
canal and that Israel again hit the canal in January 1970 also 
suggested that the waterway was not as unimportant as some 
suggested. uu 

To reinforce its military operations, Israel, on the political- 
psychological level, let it be known that it would not tolerate a 
guerrilla state in Jordan. Statements to this effect were especially 
prominent during the Jordanian-fedayeen clashes of June and 
September 1970 and seemed to have the two-fold objective of 
warning the guerrillas not to overthrow Hussein and to prevent 
Jordan from reaching an agreement allowing the fedayeen 
unrestricted freedom of movement. !!2 In fact, when it appeared 
that the agreement which ended the June 1970 Jordanian- 
fedayeen clashes was going to result in fedayeen freedom of 
movement in Jordan, Israeli forces struck not only commando 
positions but also the Jordanian army. The raid against the latter 
on July 13, 1970, was interpreted in Tel Aviv as a warning to 
Jordan that it would be regarded as an accomplice of the fedayeen 
if the July agreement had adverse effects on Israel. 118 


Similar concern was shown by Israel over the Cairo agreement 
that ended the Jordanian civil war. Since the extent of damage 
inflicted on the guerrillas by the civil war was not evident at the 
time, both Allon and Bar Lev felt it necessary to warn that con- 
tinued activity along the border would bring action that differed in 
nature and scope from previous actions. 114 What Israel had in 
mind remained unknown, given the sharp decrease in guerrilla 
activity after September 1970. 


By the summer of 1969 the border fighting had come to include 
the southern sector of Lebanon. The Israelis responded to 
guerrilla raids with air strikes, artillery barrages, occasional 
search and destroy operations (some as long as two days), 
smaller mobile operations and police actions by small patrols. 115 
In many cases, homes lodging guerrillas were destroyed and 
occaSionally prisoners were taken (e.g., January 3, 1970). Besides 
inflicting human and material losses on the fedayeen, the periodic 
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thrusts into southern Lebanon that continued through 1971 were 
designed to remind Lebanon-that Israel would not tolerate 
fedayeen attacks from across the border. Although not toally 
successful on this score, Israeli pressure did contibute to several 
clashes between the fedayeen and the Lebanese army and to the 
eventual restriction of pouch activity by the Government of 


Lebanon. 


During the army-fedayeen Binenes in Lebanon, Israeli 
spokesmen indicated that Israel would not stand by if the 
government fell or if a foreign army entered Lebanon. 116 And, 
although a November 1969 guerrilla-Lebanon accord restricted 
guerrilla activity, Israeli spokesmen made it clear that Israel 
would not allow the guerrillas a free run at northern Israel, and 
Eban reiterated that Israel would hold Lebanon responsible for a 
quiet border. These admonitions were sharply underlined by the 
Israeli commander of the northern district who said that if the 
raids continued a six mile stretch in southern Lebanon would be 
turned into a scorched earth desert. |!” On the diplomatic level, 
meanwhile, Israel made efforts to get other governments — the 
United States, Britain and France — to use their influence with 
Lebanon to convince the latter to curb the fedayeen. 118 


Along their side of the Lebanese border the Israelis were busy 
constructing fortifications that included surrounding settlements 
with barbed wire, erecting watchtowers, clearing infiltration 
routes and installing lights. 119 The measures taken by Israel, 
especially the attacks against southern Lebanon, were partially 
responsible for the curbs placed on the guerrillas by Beirut. A 
series of Israeli operations and air strikes in early 1970 that 
caused the flight of 17,000 refugees from southern Lebanon, for 
example, was directly related to a decision by the Lebanese 
government to ban both the firing of rockets from Lebanese 
territory and the planting of explosives near the border. !29 
Nevertheless since fedayeen activity, as anticipated by Bar Lev, 
was not completely ended, Israel felt compelled to continue its 
periodic counterguerrilla operations through 1971. 


From the fall of 1970 onward, however, the military situation 
was favorable to Israel. Israel had created a ‘‘dead zone’’ six 
miles deep along the border and reports indicated that the 
guerrillas had been forced to withdraw deeper into Lebanon. !*! 
The improved security situation was mirrored by the drop from 
14.5 casualties per month along the Lebanese border in 1970 to 3.2 
in the first seven months of 1971. 122 
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Within Lebanon, meanwhile, the continuing Israeli military 
actions led to the rare spectacle of Arab peasants in southern 
Lebanon protesting guerrilla activities — especially rocket firing 
against. Israel — because such acts- led to Israeli operations 
against their villages. 123 While the latter were not costly in terms 
of lives, they did result in destruction of dwellings. As it was, 
sporadic guerrilla activity continued and this led to major Israeli 
operations in December 1970. These, in turn, prompted Arafat to 
promise the Lebanese Premier that guerrilla activity which 
might lead to Israeli retaliation would be halted. 124 


In 1971 Israel was still sending periodic patrols into Lebanon in 
order to dislodge fedayeen reported to be in the area. Reports 
received by the Lebanese Higher Defense Council in April 1971 
indicated that Israel seemed to be well informed on guerrilla 
movements since aS soon aS a number of fedayeen arrived at a 
village they would be subjected to an Israeli operation. 125 
Despite these actions by Israel, the Lebanese border remained the 
scene of intermittent, albeit substantially reduced incidents. 


External Terror 


One aspect of fedayeen activity that the Israeli counter- 
fedayeen program could not cope with directly was the periodic 
terror operations outside the Middle East. In dealing with this 
phenomenon, Israel’s initial reaction was to hit the Arab country 
from which the terrorists had departed (the Beirut raid of 
December 1968). Given the strong and adverse international 
criticism, Israel desisted from similar counteractions in the 
future and turned instead to a combination of vigorous diplomacy 
and veiled threats against the Arab states in the hope of 
preventing such terror in the future. Since the PFLP, the Popular 
Struggle Front (PSF) and the Black September Organization 
were responsible for a number of incidents in the following years, 
the Israelis were not completely successful in their efforts. 


Subsequent to the most costly incident in terms of casualties, 
the mid-air explosion of a Swissair plane in February 1970, Israeli 
officials met with representatives of foreign governments and 
called upon governments, civilian airlines and pilots’ 
organizations to take a strong stand against extra-Middle Eastern 
terrorism. In addition, the Israeli propaganda apparatus stressed 
the theme that such acts were abnormal behavior and Premier 
Meir warned that other Arab states of the area could not expect to 
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enjoy uninterrupted air traffic if Israel did not have the same 
privilege. 126 Qn a practical level, Israel tightened security 
precautions and placed armed guards on its aircraft. It was also 
reported that Tel Aviv had placed agents with special interests in 
guerrilla activities in cities outside the Middle East. 127 


a 

In the face of the fedayeen’s most notable act of external terror, 
the multiple skyjacking of September 1970, Israel stood firm in 
refusing to meet demands by the PFLP that it release guerrillas 
held in Israeli prisons and initially encouraged other governments 
to do likewise. On September 14, however, Israel backed away 
from the latter position by indicating that it would not oppose the 
release of fedayeen held in Britain in return for the release of all 
the hostages held by the PFLP. But, on the other hand, Israel for 
the first time warned that if the hostages were harmed the death 
penalty might be invoked against PFLP prisoners. 178 


In a move associated with the skyjacking crisis, Israeli security 
forces arrested more than 450 Arab residents in the West Bank 
and Gaza, some of whom were understood to be relatives of 
guerrillas in Jordan. Although Israel said the detention was for 
the purposes of interrogating suspected PFLP members, the 
action was generally interpreted as a ploy to bring pressure to 
bear on the PFLP to release the hostages in Jordan. In fact, The 
New York Times reported that there was widespread skepticism 
in urban centers that the detainees were involved with the 
fedayeen and pointed to the fact that the Israeli officials had 
themselves said subversive activities and connections were 
negligible in the occupied areas. Knowledgeable sources in 
Jerusalem, meanwhile, indicated that the roundup was instigated 
by the Defense Ministry without approval by the Cabinet or 
Foreign Minister. By September 18 all the detainees were 
released. 129 


Even though Israeli officials contended that the detentions were 
for the purpose of finding out how the PFLP worked, it was 
doubtful that this was the primary aim, since Israel already had a 
number of PFLP members under arrest who presumably had 
been interrogated. The thesis that the action was intended as 
counter-pressure against the fedayeen to secure the release of the 
hostages or, short of that, to prevent them from being harmed 
seemed more plausible. Whatever the case, the action achieved 
little and only served to antagonize those who were involved and 
to tarnish Israel’s liberal occupation policy. As such, the detention 
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was an instance of overreaction not in keeping with good coun- 
terinsurgency principles. On the other hand, the fact that such a 
hasty and rather indiscriminate move was the exception rather 
than the rule said much about the overall wisdom of Israel’s 
policy in the occupied areas. : 


Following the Jordanian civil war, fedayeen terrorist incidents 
within the Middle East dwindled to insignificance, the most 
notable exceptions being a June 1971 bazooka attack on an Israeli- 
chartered oil tanker at Bab el-Mandeb and the Lod airport 
massacre. 130 Increasingly the frustrated insurgents turned to 
operations outside the Middle East which, although sometimes 
spectacular, were more a sign of impotence than anything else. 


IV. ISRAELI COUNTERINSURGENCY: THREE SPECIAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


The Highpoint of Fedayeen Activity: 1969 

Although Israel employed a number of military and non- 
military measures soon after the June war in order to thwart a 
serious threat from the fedayeen from emerging, the fact 
remained that the Palestinian guerrillas did gain momentum in 
1968-1969. The rise in Israeli casualties and the number of 
fedayeen incidents during this period, particularly in 1969, 
testified to the increased threat posed by the fedayeen as did the 
tightening of security measures. The International Herald 
Tribune reported on November 3, 1969, that it was generally 
agreed among experienced observers in Israel that the problem of 
terrorism was worrying Israeli authorities more than they wished 
to admit and that the scope of the problem was greater than the 
public had been led to believe. The report’s accuracy was sub- 
stantiated by an Israeli security crackdown, that included neigh- 
borhood punishment, curfews, confiscation of shops (in Hebron), 
restrictions on movements from the East Bank into the occupied 
areas, deportations and arrests. 18! The increased use of Israeli 
security measures was attributed by General Gazit to the in- 
creased support for the guerrillas, a phenomenon he ascribed to 
fedayeen threats against collaborators. 182 The rising Israeli 
frustration could be seen in the remarks by an Israeli spokesman 
on November 4, who said that Arabs in Hebron had three choices: 
fight the terrorists themselves; assist the Israelis by supplying 
information; or accept neither alternative and pay the con- 
sequences. Dayan chimed in with a general warning that Arab 
residents could not have both normal services functioning and the 
fedayeen operating. 133 
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Since Hebron was a particular problem area, the Military 
Governor of the West Bank, General Raphael Vardi, announced in 
mid-September that residents of the Hebron district would be 
denied movement to any other part of the occupied territories and 
for four days imports and exports between Hebron and Jordan 
were suspended. When student protests followed, Israel closed 
five Arab schools and deported five teachers for instigating the 
student strife. 134 


In an effort to curb the smuggling of arms into the occupied 
areas, Israel imposed new restrictions on trucks entering from 
Jordan. No longer would the trucks be allowed to carry hollow 
objects such as water or gas containers. 135 


Paradoxically, the period during which the guerrillas seemed to 
be most effective was also the time when they experienced great 
difficulties within the occupied areas. 156 During November 1969 
Israeli security forces captured Captain A.L.Rsheid in Sir in the 
most important arrest since the June war. Rsheid, according to 
Israel, was the key figure in the largest network of terrorist cells 
operating since the June war and the organizer of the Acre ring. 
After his capture, Rsheid readily admitted his role and led the 
Israelis to an arms cache. He himself had been identified by a 
member of a cell he once set up. 137 In reaction to the Rsheid 
arrest and Israel’s uncovering of several other cells, the Voice of 
Fatah broadcast coded messages for two days instructing 
members in all cells inthe West Bank and in Israel to disband. 138 


The situation along the borders of Syria, Lebanon and Jordan 
was also undergoing significant change. In 1969 the fedayeen had 
increased both the number of border incidents and Israeli 
casualties, a development that led to a number of Israeli counter- 
measures which were discussed earlier in the chapter. By 1970, 
however, the Israeli security actions along the three borders had 
begun to have their desired effect. Casualties were reduced from 
360 in 1969 to 317 in 1970 and incidents dropped from 3,858 to 2,731. 
Along the Jordanian border, which was the most important as far 
as the fedayeen were concerned, not only did casualties and in- 
cidents drop, but the casualties per month and casualties per 
incident in the first eight months before the Jordanian civil war 
also tailed off. 139 


The statistical evidence seemed to reflect already mentioned 
observations that Israeli countermeasures were increasingly 
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effective and had forced the fedayeen from bases along border 
areas toward the interior and the urban centers. On the other 
hand, despite the improved situation along the Jordan frontier 
and in general, the Lebanese border was becoming more 
troublesome. !40 Within several months, however, Israel was, as 
suggested earlier, able to quell the problems along that frontier. 
Hence,as 1970 came to a close, the situation along the borders and 
within the West Bank and Israel had stabilized. The same could 
not be said of Gaza. 


Gaza: The Continuing Dilemma 


While Israel was able to establish relative tranquility in the 
West Bank during 1970, the situation in the Gaza remained un- 
satisfactory from a counterinsurgency point of view. \! In fact, 
the overall Israeli performance in Gaza could be rated as no 
better than fair. During the 1967-1969 period Gaza had been the 
scene of substantial civil unrest that was marked by strikes, 
demonstrations and terrorism, particularly grenade tossing in- 
cidents. In response, Israel restricted movement in and out of the 
Strip (all travel except that of Israel was barred), imposed 
frequent curfews and made use of deportation, detention without 
trail, identification checks, cordon and search operations and 
neighborhood punishment. The disenchantment with the 
problems in Gaza was typified by the warnings to the inhabitants 
by Dayan October 30, 1969, in which they were told they must 
decide if Gaza was to be a front line war area or a place of peace 
and safety. 142 


In spite of such admonitions the situation seemed to go from bad 
to worse in the spring of 1970. Of special significance was the fact 
that the estimated 10,000 Gaza residents working in Israel and 
labor exchanges in the Strip were the targets of terrorist grenade 
attacks, the fedayeen argument being that every Arab who works 
in Israel releases an Israeli for the front. Another group that in- 
creasingly became the object of guerrilla terror was the 
collaborators. As if this were not enough, there were a number of 
murders caused by rivalry among fedayeen groups. Given these 
developments, it was not surprising that the Arab casualty toll 
was greater than that of the Israelis. !8 


A multiplicity of factors converged to make Gaza a hotbed of 
turmoil and conspiracy, some of which were noted earlier. A 
report by The Times of London on March 15, 1970, that sixty 
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percent of the people in Gaza were hardship cases illustrated the 
well known fact that the area was poverty stricken. The 
demographic density — 350,000 Arabs living in a strip of land 25 
miles long and eight miles wide — seemed to exacerbate the 
economic dilemmas of an area already so poor in resources. Also 
contributing to the turmoil was the fact that most of the refugees, 
who had never left Gaza, had a low educational level and had been 
Subjected to intensive anti-Israel propaganda for two decades. 
Moreover, the fact that much of the PLA, which had been 
recruited in the Strip, evaporated into the population after the 
June war meant that the population was well-leavened with in- 
dividuals who hated Israel. 144 


As the civilian resistance and terrorism continued unabated 
into 1970, Israel, perhaps due to the drop in fedayeen effectiveness 
in the West Bank and along the border, began to give more at- 
tention to the situation in Gaza. Initially, Israeli officials decided 
to step up the integration of Gaza with the Israeli economy. A port 
at Gaza was to be restored, a new industrial center was being built 
at Beit Hanun near the Israeli border, and more jobs in Israel 
were opened to Arabs. The philosophy behind the last measure 
was aptly summed up by one Israeli official who commented on 
the Arabs working in Israel by saying that ‘‘if they’re picking 
strawberries in Israel, they’re not throwing grenades in Gaza.” 
On the other hand, the increasing use of Arab labor resurrected 
Zionist fears that the Arabs would become ‘‘the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” ina mixed society. !* 

Unhappily for Israel, the Gaza situation had not improved much 
in early 1971. 146 In Tel Aviv, the Defense Ministry announced that 
the mayor of Gaza City had been removed because of a failure to 
cooperate with the Military Government and a refusal to use the 
city’s surplus funds for the benefit of the people. Early in January 
a curfew was imposed following the killing of two Israeli children. 
The subsequent killing of three PF LP guerrillas by Israeli patrols 
on January 9 led to a strike called by the fedayeen which shut 
down Gaza City. Cooperation in the strike was attributed to in- 
timidation resulting from grenade attacks that injured twelve 
Arabs. 147 In a radio interview, Major General Yeshayahu 
Gavish, a former commander of the southern front, pointed to a 
serious counterinsurgency failing when he said it had been a 
mistake for Israel to have closed an eye while the guerrillas 
assassinated dozens and perhaps hundreds of local Arabs. The 
local population, he contended, was entitled to the full protection 
of the Israeli Government. In another insightful remark, Gavish 
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indicated that it had been an error to have applied identical 
policies in the West Bank and in Gaza since the West Bank 
guerrillas were infiltrators whereas those in Gaza were part of the 
local populace. This difference, he suggested, made the policy of 
inobtrusive military rule, which was a success on the West Bank, 
unsuitable for Gaza. He then said the Israelis in Gaza should 
demonstrate their power. 148 


Whether influenced by Gavish or acting on its own initiative, the 
Military Government did move firmly in the wake of the January 
difficulties. Eighty shopkeepers were put on trial for closing their 
establishments during strikes on December 31 and January 9 and 
11,209 residents who formerly held Egyptian citizenship were 
transferred to Egypt through the IRC, a curfew was imposed, and 
a number of search operations were carried out. Most significant 
was a decision to move border police, mostly Druzes and Bedouin 
volunteers, into the Strip. This proved to be a counterproductive 
endeavor because the border police used harsh measures and 
were, according to The Times of London, January 19, 1971, guilty 
of a number of ‘‘ugly incidents.’’ Some military officials were 
chagrined since they believed that their efforts over three and 
one-half years had been undermined. In the midst of protests from 
the Arabs, the Israeli press (e.g., Ha’aretz, January 27, 1971) and 
military officials, the Military Governor agreed to an in- 
vestigation and Dayan said he was opposed to heavy handed 
action taken out of anger. 149 


The following month an Israeli spokesman announced that 
eleven soldiers, including an officer, would be tried on charges of 
‘“‘unwarranted violence, including the use of batons and trun- 
cheons against a number of residents and causing damage to 
buildings.’’ Three other officers, two of high rank, were, ac- 
cording to the same announcement, given administrative 
reprimands for authorizing violence or failing to control their 
men. Coincident with the legal action, Israeli psychologists, 
sociologists and educators were asked to work out methods to 
mentally prepare young soldiers for enforcement operations and 
searches in the occupied areas. On February 17 Dayan admitted 
the excessive violence and put the number of injured at thirty. In 
the meantime, security measures were enforced and a number of 
PFLP guerrillas were apprehended. 15 


In March, Israel separated responsibility for government and 
civil affairs from responsibility for security, a move designed to 
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expand civilian activity in Gaza and the northern Sinai. On the 
security level, the ongoing grenade attacks and murders resulted 
in the Israelis detaining the families of 29 suspected terrorists in 
Sinai camps. The measure, according to Dayan, had been in- 
stituted nine weeks earlier in order to deny the guerrillas the aid, 
Shelter and comfort afforded by their families. 151 
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The next month saw a shift in Israeli policy in Gaza. A report on 
the Gaza situation which appeared in The Daily Star of Beirut said 
that in April the Israelis had initiated a number of tactics 
designed to limit repressive actions against guerrillas and their 
families. The objective was to get the population to concentrate on 
economic development and to eliminate the status of refugees by 
transferring some to the West Bank and building permanent 
houses and securing jobs for others. The new Israeli plan, it was 
suggested, aimed at raising the standard of living in order to 
isolate the fedayeen from the rest of the citizenry. 152 


While the approach iust described seemed to be a wise one, the 
Israelis did not act prudently in all situations. One such instance 
was the reported demand that Arab notables in Gaza sign a pledge 
ordering them to report every case of assassination, beating and 
threatened terror, or be removed from office. Since it was clear at 
the time that the Israelis could not protect those who signed from 
the fate of other collaborators, the demand was ill-advised and 
reflected an insensitivity to anumber of lessons derived from past 
insurgencies. Especially important was the experts’ warning 
against forcing people to collaborate without giving them 
protection. As it developed, the Gaza notables rejected the Israeli 
demands for the obvious reasons just discussed. 153 


By July 1971 Israeli dissatisfaction with the security situation in 
Gaza resulted in one of the most significant chapters in the Gaza 
story. This was an Israeli plan to resettle a large number of 
refugees outside the large incident-prone camps such as Jabaliya. 
Other aspects of the scheme included the construction of new 
roads inside the camps to facilitate policing and the installation of 
electric lighting to improve security conditions. Following a 
second stage that involved building new housing and furnishing 
electricity, water and recreational facilities, Israel hoped that a 
series of small, manageable camps, with security reasonably 
assured, would exist. 


It was the resettlement aspect, however, which caused the 
greatest furor. Resettlement actually began in late July with the 
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movement of some 100 families from Jabaliya to el-Arish. While 
the purpose given by Israel was the need to decrease the camp’s 
population and to make way for new patrol roads, the local Arabs 
remained unconvinced and a wave of protests ensued. Israeli 
promises that a choice of new housing or compensation would be 
tendered along with employment opportunities proved similarly 
unpersuasive. After a month of. protest and a successful general 
strike, informed sources in Tel Aviv reported at the end of August 
that the resettlement scheme had been halted, pending further 
decisions by the Government. 


As far as counterinsurgency practice was concerned, the 
technique of resettlement, was perfectly acceptable, as long as it 
was explained and the new conditions were better than the old 
ones. Given the chronic insecurity, poverty and overcrowding in 
Gaza, all of which were interrelated, the resettlement program 
was a bold and wise step that, despite short range political 
problems, could have had the long term effect of significantly 
pacifying the area. Even though short term political factors in- 
tervened to block the complete operationalization of the concept, 
other Israeli actions dramatically reduced the level of fedayeen 
activity in Gaza during the last half of 1971. 154 


Israeli Security Measures: The Counterinsurgency View 


The actions taken by Israel in Gaza, like punitive measures 
elsewhere, were met with Arab charges that Israel was guilty of 
both atrocities and violations of several international agreements 
on the treatment of civilians during an occupation. Although the 
Arabs, especially the Palestinians, produced a veritable plethora 
of documents claiming to establish Israeli guilt in a number of 
instances, it would have been very difficult to verify many of the 
torture claims, since, in the final analysis, they were based on the 
statements of individuals who may or may not have been telling 
the truth. The same was true of the charges registered by Am- 
nesty International. 15 


One development in 1971 which seemed to cast at least some 
doubt on the Palestinian charges concerning Israeli brutality was 
the decision of approximately 100 fedayeen to surrender to Israel 
during the July 1971 fighting in Jordan. The Jordanian ex- 
planation was that these guerrillas were Israeli spies, whereas the 
insurgents indicated that those who crossed the Jordan River 
were short of water, food and ammunition and were being 
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machine gunned by the Jordanian army. Still, the fact remained 
that the fedayeen chose to surrender to Israel rather than to 
Jordan or to Syria. This, in turn, raised a serious question about 
the veracity of the claims that the Israelis were guilty of 
widespread maltreatment of prisoners. As it happened, Israel 
decided to treat the surrenderees as civilians rather than as 
prisoners of war, no doubt hoping that leniency might bring in- 
formation, cooperation and more surrenders. In September 1971 
the fedayeen who had surrendered in July were released because 
Israel claimed it could not establish the fact that they carried out 
any hostile acts against Israel. 156 


As far as the misuse of force against the populace was con- 
cerned, the major question was whether or not there was an ob- 
vious pattern of brutalities perpetrated against the Arabs. A close 
reading of the public accounts over four and one-half years of 
occupation led to the conclusion that Israel did not systematically 
terrorize or exploit the population. 1°’ There were, as indicated 
earlier in this chapter, several incidents wherein Jewish citizens 
or security forces did inflict undue harm on Arab citizens, many of 
whom were innocent. What appeared most significant, however, 
was the trenchant evidence that such acts were in violation of 
official policy — to wit, the punishment of guilty individuals and 
the efforts undertaken to preclude unjustified harm to Arab 
citizens in the future. Indeed, the Israeli concern about brutality 
stood in marked contrast to the inattention to its occurrence 
during past cases of insurgency (e.g., Cuba under Batista) and 
suggested that Israel did not wish to repeat the mistakes made 
elsewhere. 


This conclusion did not ignore the obvious punitive measures — 
detention without trial, cordon and search operations, iden- 
tification checks, resettlement, destruction of homes of guerrillas 
and supporters and so on — which were used by Israeli security 
forces to thwart the fedayeen and deny them links with the 
population. Although the Arabs and some outside observers 
argued that such actions were harsh and immoral, it is necessary 
to keep in mind that they were not unusual counterinsurgency 
practices. In fact, as noted in chapter two, several experts on 
counterinsurgency indicated that there were situations in which 
punitive measures like those just noted were necessary in order to 
establish security. And, as Sir Robert Thompson pointed out, 
severe measures, if applied consistently and fairly, could be 
extremely effective. 158 
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Another charge made against Israeli occupation policies and 
punitive measures was that they were violations of international 
law. Since international legal prohibitions against such things as 
resettlement and destruction of property were invariably 
qualified by clauses allowing for the action if required by military 
necessity, the invocation of military exigencies could be used by 
the Israelis to justify their measures. 


V. ISRAELI COUNTER INSURGENCY: SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


An analysis of Israel’s anti-fedayeen program from a coun- 
terinsurgency point of view led to the conclusion that the Israelis 
had fared rather well by 1971. Operating from a secure base in 
Israel, the Military Government moved into the occupied areas 
and undertook a number of measures which were aimed at 
neutralizing an enemy that had posed a terrorist threat, despite 
serious organizational shortcomings. Following sound coun- 
terinsurgency principles, the Israelis moved to eliminate the 
nascent insurgent organization through effective security and 
intelligence operations, and to counterorganize the population. 
The counteroganization efforts sought not to identify the people 
with the State of Israel, but to restore normal life patterns and to 
increase the people’s stake in tranquility by improving their 
material wellbeing. 


Although the Military Government was in charge of ad- 
ministration of the occupied territories, provision was made at 
both central and local levels for civil-military coordination. In 
order to restore essential services and at the same time to avoid 
both unnecessary friction with the local population and imposing a 
manpower burden on Israel, administration was left largely to the 
Arab population, a decision which proved to be very successful, 
particularly in the West Bank. 


On the security level the treatment of the Arab populace was a 
blend of liberalism toward those who wished to pursue life as 
normal and firmness toward those who joined or supported the 
fedayeen. As has already been indicated, within the occupied 
areas the Israelis used a number of punitive measures to establish 
order and security and to isolate the fedayeen from the people. 
Overall, the security measures were applied consistently and 
fairly for four and one-half years. Moreover, the guilty were given 
stiff sentences and there was no evidence of a tendency to release 
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prisoners on pardons, even in the face of fedayeen blackmail 
(e.g., September 1970). The fact that the Israeli Minister of Police 
could report in March 1971 that the number of people detained on 
security grounds was but 3,400 and the number held for in- 
terrogation for long or short periods Since June 1967 was 10,000 
seemed to suggest that Israeli detentions were not indiscriminate 
or on a mass scale. In any event, there were few experienced 
observers in the Middle East who denied that, with the partial 
exception of Gaza, Israel had been able to thwart fedayeen at- 
tempts to establish a popular base for the resistance within the 
target area. Few also were those who denied that the ef- 
fectiveness of the Israeli intelligence and security apparatus, the 
economic policy, and the liberal administration policy were major 
factors in Israel’s success. 


Since the sanctions used by Israel were what Gurr called high 
level sanctions, the possibility remained that over the long run 
they might lead to a renewal of political violence. Yet, several 
factors seemed to militate against this. For one thing, the relative 
stability in 1971 meant that such measures were employed with 
far less frequency. Moreover, it seemed clear that the increased 
standard of living had taken the edge off some of the discontent 
that existed in the early phases of the occupation. Finally, the 
belief among sectors of the Palestinian elite in the West Bank that 
an end to the occupation could come peacefully suggested that. 
political violence was not the only option being entertained. 
Whether the hopes for a peaceful transition would remain viable 
or eventually be replaced by frustration and despair was a 
question that only the future could answer. For the present it 
appeared that internal political violence had been largely 
neutralized. 


While the Israelis were taking action against the terrorism 
within Israel and the occupied areas, they were also faced with 
guerrilla-type raids from across their borders. Although the in- 
filtrators were at a disadvantage because they had no popular 
bases in the occupied areas, the casualties they inflicted and their 
eventual objective of getting a foothold in the West Bank could not 
be ignored. Thus, Israel, in line with counterinsurgency prin- 
ciples, acted to establish control of the border areas through 
territorial defense operations and strikes against commando 
sanctuaries by mobile forces. A blend of constant patrolling, 
security barriers, good intelligence, air strikes, and search and 
destroy operations was employed to increase guerrilla losses and 
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to successfully reduce the infiltration problem to a negligible 
threat by December 1971. 


Aside from the direct material and human losses inflicted on the 
fedayeen, the cross-border attacks appeared to have the long 
term effect of contributing to the Lebanese and Jordanian moves 
against the Palestinian guerrillas. In the case of Jordan, the 
crackdown on the fedayeen in 1970-1971 proved disastrous for the 
Palestinian resistance movement. 199 That increased Israeli 
pressure was a contributing factor could not be ignored. 


While the September 1970 civil war in Jordan proved to be a 
major factor behind the decreasing fedayeen raids, it must be 
remembered that Israeli countermeasures had already begun to 
achieve results. Using Israeli casualties along the Jordanian 
frontier as an index of the effectiveness of the border attacks, one 
finds that the casualties per month were decreasing prior to 
September 1970. In 1969 a total of 4¥ Israelis were killed, an 
average of 3.9 per month, while in the first eight months of 1970 22 
Israelis were killed, an average of 2.5 per month. !60 


In addition to the fact that Israeli forces enjoyed military and 
technological superiority, there were more general reasons for 
Israel’s success. Perhaps most important was the fact that in 
addition to proven excellence in leadership and fighting ability, 
the Israeli Defense Force had the backing of the Government and 
the Jewish population. Time and again the citizens of Israel had 
demonstrated their willingness to make substantial human and 
material sacrifices on behalf of security needs. Even though by 
October 1970 Israel had suffered 788 soldiers and civilians killed 
and 2,738 wounded in the post-June 1967 fighting with the fedayeen 
and the Arab states and the Israelis had become the world’s 
highest taxed citizens, there was no indication of weakening 
resolve. !61 Unlike the mixture of apathy and alienation in the 
population which had undermined some past regimes engaged in 
counterinsurgency — Batista in Cuba, for example — the Israeli 
citizenry supported their Government in its operations against the 
fedayeen. As Walter Laqueur put it in 1968: 


Arab guerrillas do not face the Kuomintang, Algerian 
colons ora banana republic; they threaten with destruction 
not a small ruling class, but a modern state with the people 
solidly behind it. 162 
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One obvious reason for the Israeli unity of effort was, of course, 
the division between Jew and Arab and the twenty years plus of 
hostilities and threats of destruction associated with it. A more 
revealing but related explanation for Israel’s ability to achieve a 
high level of popular backing from its’ J ewish citizens for the 
counterfedayeen program, was the fact that unlike some regimes, 
such as the French in Algeria and Indochina or the British in 
Cyprus, the Israelis could not afford to tire of the struggle and 
withdraw to the metropole, since the primary fedayeen target for 
liberation, Israel, was the metropole. One knowledgeable com- 
mentator on Palestinian activities, who was also sympathetic 
with the Palestinian cause, Gerard Chaliand, stressed this point 
when asked to compare the situation of the Vietnamese with that 
of the Palestinians. As he cogently noted: 


In one case you have a foreign invader with a metropole. I 
don’t say that the Israelis were not foreign. They were 
foreign; they were part of the European expansion, the 
colonial expansion: Even if you can’t call them classical 
colonialists because they have not used Arab manpower. But, 
they have no metropole. The Americans, they will get tired. 
They can’t win militarily, so they have a cease-fire, etc. The 
same with the French in Algeria or in Indochina. In the case 
of Israel, these people, whether they are right or wrong, they 
believe that they are home. They won’t go.... 163 


Such an attitude on the part of the Israelis reflected not only the 
immediate situation in the Middle East, but also a consciousness 
of centuries of persecution of the Jewish people and the desire to 
end it once and for all. As Eshkol once put it: 


We want to find a solution to this, what is called ‘‘The 
Eternal Jewish Problem.”’ This is our aim, our role here — 
what do you say? Our mission. Our intention is that peace 
will one day come, butit may cost us more blood. It’s our last 
wall, our last ditch. The Arab soldiers, the Arab fellahin, they 
don’t understand why they are sent to the Sinai or to Yemen 
to fight — whereas, we know this is our last stay. It’s either or 
— either be driven into the sea or be massacred or killed — or 
fight for your mere existence. 16 


The strength of the motivation behind the idea of defending 
Israel as the solution tothe Jewish problem has been attested to 
by the willingness of the Israeli citizenry to engage in periodic 
wars with the Arab states and to stand fast in the face of in- 
termittent fedayeen activity since 1948. The latter, in fact, by 
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accustoming the Israelis to low level terrorism, seemed to 
militate against the fedayeen activity after the June war having a 
shock value which might undercut the determination of Israel’s 
citizens. 6° Furthermore, it should also be pointed out that prior 
to 1948 the Israelis themselves were guerrillas and terrorists and 
thus had some appreciation of the workings of and motivations 
behind fedayeen-type organizations. 


One final but by no means less important reason why the Israeli 
counterinsurgency effort was so successful was the fact that the 
Israeli leaders charged with dealing with the fedayeen threat 
made a conscious effort to know their enemy. As General Mor- 
decai Gur, an ex-commander of the Gaza Strip, informed me, the 
Israelis made substantial effort to study past insurgencies, using 
both scholarly and fictional materials. Since insurgency, as in- 
dicated earlier, differs from conventional military threats 
because of its political nature and the kinds of threats posed, it is 
imperative that those willing to combat it make an effor to un- 
derstand its unique character. Indeed, history books are replete 
with accounts of counterinsurgency efforts which have failed 
because the government made little effort to understand the 
challenge they faced and hence ended by relying on conventional 
military responses which were irrelevant and counterproductive. 
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CHAPTERV . 
CONCLUSION 


The fact that Israel was such a formidable foe had important 
implications for the fedayeen strategy of people’s war. Since the 
Palestinian guerrillas were unable to count on a collapse of the 
Israeli military, government or population that would smooth 
their path to success, they had to rely on their own capabilities. 
Essentially, this meant that the fedayeen would have to exert 
great efforts to build a cohesive and differentiated organization, 
to win popular support and to obtain external support, if the 
Israeli strengths were to be offset. Unhappily for the fedayeen, 
their efforts in these areas, aS pointed out in chapter one, were a 
failure. 


The fedayeen inability to compensate for Israel’s strength and 
the poor environment for insurgency was, of course, due not only 
to their own deficiencies, but also to Israel’s efforts. This is not 
surprising because insurgency is a dynamic phenomenon in which 
all the success factors are closely interrelated. Thus, fedayeen 
efforts to gain popular and external support, to organize and to 
unify the movement could not and did not take place in isolation 
from the actions and policies of the Israeli government. Indeed, 
the Israeli counterinsurgency program was directed precisely 
against the fedayeen efforts just enumerated. 


When the fedayeen tried to organize the population, they found 
their agents uncovered by the Israeli security-intelligence ap- 
paratus. This, in turn, undercut fedayeen attempts to mobilize 
popular support among Arabs in the occupied areas. And, as far 
as the fedayeen were concerned, the situation in terms of popular 
support deteriorated further as a result of Israel’s liberal ad- 
ministrative policy and ability to increase the standard of living in 
the West Bank, both of which gave the population a stake in 
stability. Itis interesting to note, by the way, that even during the 
major war of October 1973 Israel maintained its liberal policies 
and the population, for the large part, ignored pleas from the 
fedayeen to actively resist the Israeli occupation force. 
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Israeli policy also had an effect on fedayeen disunity. For one 
thing, the Israeli ability to force the fedayeen to withdraw and 
regroup in neighboring Arab states made the insurgents brutally 
aware of Israel’s strengths. This, in turn, led some guerrilla 
organizations to search for new tactical and strategic emphases. 
The result was profound disagreement among the insurgent 
groups. Tactically, for example, there were substantial dif- 
ferences over the role of terrorism both within the Middle East 
and outside the region. Strategically, there was a divergence over 
the question of whether revolution in the Arab world should be 
precondition for success against Israel. Finding their efforts 
frustrated by the Israelis, the Marxist groups — the PF LP and the 
PDF — increasingly began to argue that revolution in the ad- 
jacent Arab states would have to precede the campaign against 
Israel. Athough moderate groups, such as Fatah, argued against 
this, they were unable to control the hostile actions directed 
against Lebanon and particularly Jordan by the PFLP and the 
PDF. Such hostility, born in part from insurgent failures in the 
target area, contributed to the Jordanian civil war and periodic 
fighting between fedayeen and the Lebanese Army, thus un- 
dermining attempts to obtain vital external support from those 
states. It was, however, not the only reason for the poor relations 
with the Arab states. 


Aside from built-in ideological differences between the left-wing 
groups and the host Arab states, Israeli counterguerrilla 
operations played a large part in exacerbating fedayeen relations 
with Amman, Beirut and even Damascus. In each of the three 
cases the human and material losses inflicted by Israeli cross- 
border operations led the governments of those states to restrict 
fedayeen operations. The restrictions then led to military clashes 
between fedayeen and Arab State military units. In a word, Israeli 
military pressure was instrumental in creating tension between 
the fedayeen and host Arab governments. The culmination of such 
tensions was, of course, the Jordanian civil war of September 1970 
which broke the back of the fedayeen movement. 


Although it would be possible to recount many other specific 
fedayeen efforts which Israeli counterinsurgency policy affected, 
the point should be clear. When one considers the effective Israeli 
response and the strengths which underpinned the Israeli effort 
from the outset, one is forced to conclude that the fedayeen en- 
terprise was doomed almost from the start. If anything, the ex- 
ternal terror of the past few years in Munich, Khartoum and 
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elsewhere bears witness to the fact that the fedayeen are farther 
removed from their goal and are more frustrated than ever. 
Although such external terror episodes are painful for both Israel 
and the world, they are, when viewed from the larger perspective 
of success criteria of protracted insurgency,'a mark of failure and 
regression, and a testimony to a _ successful Israeli coun- 
terinsurgency program. 
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Footnotes: 
Chapter One 


1 The terms fedayeen, commando, insurgents and guerrillas are used in- 
terchangeably throughout this study. : 


2 For an excellent discussion of the evolution of fedayeen strategy and its 
relationship to the Arab liberation movement, see Y. Harkabi, Fedayeen Action 
and Arab Strategy, Adelphi Papers, No. 53 (London: The Institute for Strategic 
Studies, December, 1968); also see Ehud Yaari, ‘‘Al-Fath’s Political Thinking,” 
New Outlook, XI: 26-33, November December, 1968. 


3 In fedayeen plans a liberated Palestine would consist of the following areas: 
Israel, the West Bank (formerly controlled by Jordan), and the Gaza Strip. 


4 Disagreement on the meaning of a secular, democratic nonsectarian state has 
been clearly evident within fedayeen ranks, with some groups striving to give the 
concept a meaningful content and others choosing to use it merely as a slogan for 
assuaging world opinion. See, tor example, the accounts of a symposium of six 
fedayeen organizations on the question of the democratic Palestinian state entitled 
The Democratic Palestinian State, n.p., March, 1970. The booklet, containing no 
place of publication, was supplied by the Embassy of Israel. The same account can 
be found in Al-Anwar (Beirut), March 8, 1970, and March 15, 1970. Also see Free 
Palestine, I: 6-8, March 1969; The New York Times, September 16, 1969; The New 
Middle East, No. 19, April, 1970, p. 6. For three articles critical of the concept of the 
democratic state as articulated by the fedayeen, see Y. Karmi (trans.), Three 
Articles on the Arab Slogan of a Democratic State, by Y. Harkabi, n.p., n.d. This 
booket can be obtained from the Embassy of Israel. The articles reproduced 
therein can also be found in Ma’ariv (Tel Aviv), April 3, 1970; April 17, 1970; and 
July 10, 1970. 

There has been inconsistency on the question of which Jews could remain in the 
new Palestinian state. While the most recent position of the fedayeen has been that 
any Jew renouncing Zionism could stay, there had been suggestions that only those 
who were there prior to 1917 or, alternatively, 1947 could do so. The 1917 date 
seemed to be implicit in article six of the Palestine National Covenant since that 
section clearly states that only those who resided in Palestine prior to the ‘‘Zionist 
invasion”’ were acceptable. Since the ‘‘Zionist invasion” is generally understood to 
date to 1917, the conclusion is obvious. For the full text of the covenant, see The 
New Middle East, No. 18, March, 1970, pp. 48-49. For references to the 1947 date, 
see the comments of a fedayeen leader cited in the The New York Times, June 17, 
1968; Arab Report and Record, No. 5, March 1-15, 1970, p. 164. On the more recent 
indications that all Jews rejecting Zionism could stay, see ibid.; Free Palestine, 
II:1, June, 1970; interview of Abu Omar cited in Arab Report and Record, No. 13, 
July 1-15, 1970, p. 402; Arafat’s comments to C.L. Sulzberger in The New York 
Times, October 30, 1970; Free Palestine, I:1 and 6, April, 1970; interview of Abu 
Omar in ibid., II:6, September, 1970. Perhaps the best source is the fedayeen 
statement entitled ‘‘Towards a Democractic Palestine,” Fatah (Beirut), 1970, 
reprinted in Arab Views, XVI:4-6, February, 1970. The sincerity of the willingness 
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to accept all Jews renouncing Zionism appeared to be compromised, however, by 
the acknowledgement on page six that Fatah was engaged in active negotiations 
with several Arab states to allow Jewish emigrants to return. 


® Fatah, Tahrir al-Aqtar al-Muhtala (Liberation of the Occupied Lands), No. 8 
in the series ‘Revolutionary Studies and Experiences,” n.p., n.d., 1968, 24 pp., 
quoted in Michael Hudson, ‘‘The Palestine Arab Resistance Movement: Its 
Significance in the Middle East Crisis,” The Middle East Journal, XXIII:299, 


Summer, 1968. 


6 Voice of Fatah, May 7, 1970, cited in The New Middle East, No. 21, June, 1970, 
p. 5. 


7 While some individuals and groups within the fedayeen movement seemed 
more inclined toward certain revolutionary models than others, there has been an 
attempt to study and borrow from all of them. That the Chinese, Cuban, Algerian, 
and Vietnamese experiences have influenced fedayeen thinking in a substantial 
way is evident from their publications, interviews, and statements. See, for 
example, the following pamphlets from the Fatah series entitled ‘‘Revolutionary 
Lessons and Trials’’: The Chinese Experience, New Reprint, n.p., August, 1967, 40 
pp.; The Cuban Experience, New Reprint, n.p., August, 1967, 34 pp.; The Viet- 
namese Experience, New Reprint, n.p., August, 1967, 54 pp.; Tom Little, The New 
Arab Extremists, Conflict Studies No. 4 (London: Current Affairs Research 
Services Center, May, 1970), pp. 11-12; Harkabi, Fedayeen Action. .., pp. 7-8 and 
13-17; the interview of George Habash cited in Arab Report and Record, No. 5, 
March 1-15, 1969, p. 112; the interviews of Khalil Kudsi (Fatah) in Free Palestine, 
1:6, August, 1969, and I:6, September, 1969. 


8. See Al-Thawra Al-Falastiniya (The Palestine Revolution) as cited in Arab 
Report and Record, No. 15, August 1-15, 1968, p. 234; Free Palestine, II:1-2, June, 
1970; interview of Abu Omar in ibid., II:7, August, 1970; ibid., II:1, April, 1971; 
‘Towards a Democratic Palestine,” p. 4 


9 Arab Report and Record, No. 14, July 16-31, 1968, p. 214. Yaari, p.6, and 
Harkabi, Fedayeen Action... .,p. 12, argued that the fedayeen felt the Arab armies 


would have to apply the final blow. 

10 Free Palestine, I:1, June, 1969. 

11 The Daily Star (Beirut), October 14, 1970. 

12 Insurgency in this study is defined as a struggle between a nongovernmental 
group and a government in which the latter attempts to destroy the former by 
using some or all of the means it possesses and the nongovernmental group seeks 
to replace the government in all or some of its territory. 

13 Bard E. O’Neill, ‘Insurgency: A General Framework for Analysis,” in 
American Defense Policy, third edition, Richard G. Head and Ervin J. Rokke, eds. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973), pp. 201-218. The reader 
will note that the unity and organizational factors are combined in this article. 


14 O’Neill, pp. 214-215. 
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Chapter Two 


1 The four types of threats coincide with the four stages of the Maoist protracted 
warfare model with which students of insurgency are familiar. Since the threats 
may not follow the Maoist sequence (as the Cuban example illustrates), I have 
avoided analyzing the counterinsurgency response in terms of stages. For an 
account that does discuss counterinsurgency in terms of stages, see John J. Mc- 
Cuen, The Art of Counter-Revolutionary War (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Stack- 
pole Books, n.d.). ona this study has avoided the stage approach, it never- 
theless borrows heavily trom McCuen. . 


2 Ibid., pp. 55-56 and 78-80. 
3 Ibid., pp. 28-29’ 

4 Ibid., pp. 43-44. 

5 Ibid. 


6 The importance of a unified government effort has been stressed by a number 
of writers. See ibid., pp. 71 and 182-191. McCuen suggested that the civil-military 
effort in Malaya was a model that was worth emulating. Yet he also conceded that 
conditions in other areas may not be as good since, unlike the British situation, 
there may be no effective administration in being, no tradition of civilian 
primacy and a shortage of good leaders. 


7 Ibid., pp. 58-59 and 96. 


8 Arthur Campbell, Guerrillas (New York: The John Day Company, 1968), pp. 
10-17. 


9 Ibid., pp. 73-78; Fredrick Wilkins, ‘Guerrilla Warfare,” Modern Guerrilla 
Warfare, ed. Franklin Mark Osanka (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962), 
pp. 10-11; Walter D. Jacobs, “Irregular Warfare and the Soviets,” ibid.’ p. 61; 
Brooks McClure, ‘‘Russia’s Hidden Army,” ibid., pp. 96-97; Ernst von Dohnanyi; 
“Combatting Soviet Guerrillas,” ibid., pp. 102-105. 


10 On this point, see Kenneth M. Hammer, “‘Huks in the Philippines,” ibid.’ p. 
102; Boyd T. Bashore, ‘‘Dual Strategy for Limited War,” ibid.’ pp. 193-196 and 199- 
201; Tomas C. Tirona, ‘‘The Philippine Anti-Communist Campaign,” ibid.’ pp. 206- 
207; Campbell, pp. 129-133. On Batista, see Dickey Chapelle, ‘How Castro Won,” 
Modern Guerrilla Warfare, pp. 328-329. 


11 The decision of the Sudanese government to meet the demands of the rebels 
from the three southern provinces for greater autonomy is an example of a regime 
terminating an insurrection by agreeing to re-allocate political power. See The 
New York Times, February .28, 1972. 


12 Campbell, p. 311. 


13 The tribal divisions in both South Africa and Rhodesia, for example, are 
welcomed and encouraged by the governments because they keep the black 
populations divided. 


14 In situations where the installation of the regular administrative apparatus is 
impossible in the short run because of a paucity of resources and trained per- 
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sonnel, the government should use civic action teams to help meet the needs of the 
population and to establish a government presence. On civic action, see Otto 
Heilbrunn, Partisan Warfare (New York: Fredrick A. Praeger, Publisher, 1962), 
p. 157; Julian Paget, Counter-Insurgency Campaigning (New York: Walker and 
Company, 1967), p. 178; Douglas Hyde, The Roots of Modern Guerrilla Warfare 
(Chester Springs, Pennsylvania: Dufour Editions, 1968), PP: 44-45. If it is possible, 
local administrators, as well as police and militia personnel, should be drawn from 
the local population. One advantage is that the additional frictions and suspicions 
that emerge when a group interacts with elements they consider foreign will be 
avoided. Moreover, there is also a military advantage since the use of local people 
will free regular and regional troops for operations against guerrilla units and 
bases. 


15 The advantages of using local people for administration, police work and 
military functions have been discussed by Heilbrunn, p. 36; Campbell, pp. 34, 218 
and 320; Roger Trinquier, Modern Warfare (New York: Fredrick A. Praeger, 
Publisher, 1964), p. 75. 


16 McCuen, pp. 98-105 and 107-113. 


17 McCuen, pp. 143-158. At this point, isolating the insurgents from the 
population is more important than establishing a positive attitude toward the 
government. 


18 In other words, each law must be enforceable, fairly applied and avoid falling 
unfairly on particular groups in the population. For a discussion of regime coer- 
cive measures, see Ted Robert Gurr, Why Men Rebel (Princeton ,New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1970), pp. 236-259; Sir Robert Thompson, Defeating 
Communist Insurgency (New York: Fredrick A. Praeger, Publisher, 1966), p. 53; 
Charles Wolf, Jr., Insurgency and Counterinsurgency: New Myths and Old 
Realities (Santa Monica: The Rand Corporation, July, 1965), p. 22. Thompson 
argued that harsh security measures could be followed only in areas within the 
scope of government control, the people would have little choice but to support the 
insurgents. Arguing along similar lines, others have suggested that if collective 
sanctions are to be morally acceptable, they must be implemented in a context 
within which the government can provide security against insurgent reprisals. See 
Heilbrunn, pp. 151-158; Paget, p. 169; Campbell, pp. 232-233; Triniquier, pp. 43-50. 


19 On the question of resettlement and its successes and failures, see Richard L. 
Clutterbuck, The Long, Long War (New York: Fredrick A. Praeger, Publisher, 
1966), pp. 56-63 and 66-72; Campbell, pp. 36, 148 and 218; Paget, p. 36; Heilbrunn, 
pp. 36 and 153; McCuen, pp. 231-234. 

20 Trinquier, p. 47. 

21 Clutterbuck, p. 40. 

22 Trinquier, pp. 23-27 and 35-38; Campbell, pp. 300 and 323; Paget, p. 164. 

23 Clutterbuck, pp. 95-100. 


24 Trinquier, pp. 23-27 and 35-38; Campbell, pp. 300-323; Paget, p. 164; McCuen, 
pp. 113-119; Clutterbuck, pp. 95-100. 


25 Heilbrunn, pp. 147-148. 
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26 McCuen, pp. 119-124 and 166-181. The French mobile operations in the Atlas 
Mountains in Algeria are cited by McCuen as a model that might be emulated. 
Moreover, he suggested that counterorganization using native tribes could prove 
useful in some underpopulated areas, the French experiences with the Moi and 
Thai tribes in Indochina being examples. 


¢ 


27 Ibid., pp. 128-142. = ! 
28 Ibid., pp. 195-205. The failure of the French to heed General Latour’s advice 

that they consolidate their own bases before searching for the Viet Minh had 

disastrous consequences. : 


29 Ibid., pp. 205-231; Hyde, pp. 94-95; Clutterbuck, p. 176. Examples of costly 
failures to organize the population after an area had been cleared were the French 
Odine operations in Indochina (cited by McCuen) and Operation Hammer in 
Sarawak (cited by Hyde). 


30 McCuen, pp. 235-245. 


31 In situations where external help is required, the outsider’s role should be 
confined to combatting regular guerrilla units or carrying out civic action. Outside 
forces should not be used for applying security measures against the population. 
See Ibid., p. 66. 


32 Ibid., pp. 258-309; Heilbrunn, p. 51. 


33 Sanctuaries may be important early in the insurgency, especially if the 
government is effective in dealing with insurgent activity within the target 
country. In Sarawak, for example, insurgent forces were forced to depend on bases 
in Indonesia during the early stages. 


34 McCuen, pp. 240-249; Trinquier, pp. 101-103. Trinquier favored using counter- 
guerrillas drawn from the population of the sanctuary country. That he may have 
overestimated the possibilities here was suggested by Bernard Fall in the 
foreward to Trinquier’s book. 


35 Clutterbuck, p. 161. 
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Chapter Three 


1 The policies devised to deal directly with the fedayeen movement, although 
tangentially mentioned in this chapter, are treated separately in the following 
chapter. 


2 The reader may choose from a wide variety of literature dealing with the 
establishment of Israel. See, for example, J.C. Hurewitz, The Struggle for 
Palestine (New York: Norton, 1950); Christopher Sykes, Crossroads to Israel 
(New York: World Publishing Company, 1965). On the related question of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, see Fred J. Khouri, The Arab-Israeli Dilemma (Syracuse, 
New York: Syracuse University Press, 1968); Nadav Safran, From War to War 
(New York: Pegasus, 1969); Walter Laqueur, The Road to War )Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1968). 


3 Michael Hudson, ‘‘The Palestinian Resistance Movement: Its Significance in 
the Middle East Crisis,” The Middle East Journal, XXTI1:293, Summer, 1969. 


4 Ibid., pp. 293-297. 
5° Laqueur, p. 67. 
6 Ibid., pp. 67-68. 


7 Ibid., pp. 73-74; Hudson, p. 298. Comments by Shuqairy to the effect that the 
Jews would be driven into the sea should not be overlooked as a factor that 
exacerbated tensions and heightened Israel’s concern for its security. 


8 Hudson, p. 297. 


9 Ibid., p. 299; Laqueur, The Road to War, p. 68; Abdullah Schleifer, ‘“‘The 
Emergence of Fatah,” The Arab World, XV: 16, May, 1969. 


10 Hudson, p. 299; Schleifer, p. 16; Laqueur, pp. 68-69. 


11 Schleifer, p. 17; Laqueur, p. 69; The Denver Post, November 27, 1969. 
Schleifer pointed out that most Arab states were wary of allowing guerrilla 
operations for fear of Israeli reprisals. Hence, the PLA, which they sponsored, was 
allowed to have only conventional military units. The estimate on the stregth of 
Fatah is from Hudson, p. 300. 


12 Laqueur, pp. 69-74; Khouri, pp. 234-237. 


13 Gil Carl AlRoy, ‘“‘The Prospects of War in the Middle East,’”’ Commentary, 
47:59, March, 1969; Newsweek, May 13, 1968, p. 44. 


14 Official Israeli statistics put the population figures in the occupied areas are 
as follows: West Bank — 600,000; East Jerusalem — 66,000; Golan — 6,400; Gaza — 
356,000. See Arab Report and Record, No. 1, January 1-15, 1968, p. 13. Hereinafter 
referred to as ARR. 


15 Amnon Rubinstein, ‘(Damn Everybody Sums Up the Angry Mood of Israel,” 
The New York Times Magazine, February 9, 1969, p. 93. For a discussion of the 
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security problem and the role of the Israeli military in the foreign policy process, 
see Amos Perlmutter, ‘‘The Israeli Army in Politics: The Persistance of the 
Civilian Over the Military,”’ World Politics, XX 606-643, July, 1968. 


16 For a succinct summary of why Israel felt it must provide for its own security 
and why it lacks confidence in the United Nations, see AlRoy, pp. 58-59. 


17 The New York Times, June 29, 1967; June‘30, 1967; July 1, 1967. Hereinafter 
referred to as NYT. 


18 NYT, July 9, 1967. 

19 NYT, July 29, 1967. 

20 NYT, July 31, 1967. 

21 NYT, August 1, 1967; August 6, 1967; August 9, 1967. 

22 NYT, August 10, 1967; August 11, 1967; August 16, 1967. 

23 NYT, September 2, 1967; September 4, 1967; September 11, 1967. 


24 NYT, September 2, 1967. 


20 NYT, September 25, 1967; September 27, 1967; September 28, 1967; October 1, 
1967. For a discussion of the origins, recruitment, structure and purposes of the 
Nahals, see Irving Heymont, ‘‘The Israeli Nahal Program,’’ The Middle East 
Journal, XXI: 314-324, Summer, 1967. 

26 NYT, October 1, 1967. 

27 NYT, October 5, 1967; October 12, 1967; October 15, 1967. Jordan denied 
Eshkol’s claims about emissaries from Jordan. The United States confirmed the 
contacts, but indicated it did not know if Jordan was the party behind them. 

28 NYT, October 31, 1967. 

29 NYT, November 6, 1967. 

30 Africa Diary, VII:3714, December 17-23, 1967; NYT, November 7, 1967. 


31 In private, Hussein was said to expect that Israel would not effect a total 
withdrawl. NYT, November 6, 1967; November 15, 1967. 


32 For the text of Security Council Resolution 242, see Appendix A. 
33 ARR, No. 3, February 1-15, 1968, p. 43; NYT, January 12, 1968. 
34 ARR, No. 4, February 16-29, 1968, p. 55. 

30 NYT, March 4, 1968. 


36 NYT, February 13, 1968. Dayan made a similar warning in a Knesset speech, 
according to NYT, February 14, 1968. 


37 ARR, No. 4, February 16-29, 1968, p. 56. 
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38 NYT, March 21, 1968; March 22, 1968. Y. Harkabi, Fedayeen Action and Arab 
Strategy, Adelphi Papers, No. 53 (London: The Institute for Strategic Studies, 
December, 1968), p. 29. 


39 NYT, March 21, 1968; March 31, 1968; section IV. 
40 ARR, No. 9, May 1-15, 1968, p. 125; No. 10, May 16-31, 1968, p. 141. 


41 Eric Rouleau, “Hawks and Doves in Israel’s Foreign Policy,” The World 
Today, XXIV:499, November, 1968; Time, May 3, 1968, p. 33. 


42 NYT, May 16, 1968. 

43 The Jerusalem Post, May 13, 1968. 

44 ARR, No. 11, June 1-15, 1968, p. 159. 
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APPENDIX A 


UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION NO. 242 


The Security Council 


Expressing its continuing concern with the grave situation in 
the Middle East, 


Emphasizing the inadmissibility of the acquisition of territory 
by war and the need to work for a just and lasting peace in which 
every State in the area can live in security, 


Emphasizing further that all member states in their acceptance 
of the Charter of the United Nations have undertaken a com- 
mitment to act in accordance with Article 2 of the Charter, 


1. Affirms that the fulfillment of Charter principles requires the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace in the Middle East which 
should include the application of both the following principles: 


(i) Withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from territories of 
recent conflict; 

(ii) Termination of all claims of belligerency and respect 
for and acknowledgment of the sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of every state in the area 
and their right to live in peace within secure and recognized 
boundaries free from threats or acts of force; 


2. Affirms Further the necessity 

(a) for guaranteeing freedom of navigation through in- 
ternational waterways in the area; 

(b) for achieving a just settlement of the refugee problem; 

(c) for guaranteeing the territorial inviolability and 
political independence of every state in the area, through 
measures including the establishment of demilitarized 
zones; 
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3. Requests the Secretary General to designate a special 
representative to proceed to the Middle East to establish and 
maintain contacts with the states concerned in order to promote 
agreement and assist efforts to achieve a peaceful and accepted 
settlement in accordance with the provisions and principles in this 
resolution, 


4. Requests the Secretary General to report to the Security 


Council on the progress of the efforts of the special representative 
as soon as possible. 
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APPENDIX B 


INCIDENTS AND CASUALTIES 
(Supplied by the Israeli Defense Forces) 
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TABLE VIII 
INCIDENT AND CASUALTY SUMMARY BY ORDER AREA 


Tsraeli Casualties 


Israeli per per 
Border Area Incidents Casualties Month Incident 
Jordan 1967% 97 38 5.4 39 
1968 916 273 ViPee 7 -29 
1969 2432, 243 20.2. -099 
19705 1887 lil 13.8 - 063 
1971 45 es == =a 
Lebanon 1967 2 ——— ae = 
1968 29 16 She 255 
1969 150 AS 4.0 32 
1970 390 174 Lan 45 
1971 72 23 See 32 
Syria 1967 24 6 sacs 225 
1968 46 24 1.8 - 48 
1969 276 68 5.6 ee 
1970 454 32 4.0 On 
1971 93 11 5 Alla 
Gaza 1967 44 25 B55 - 56 
1968 167 A2 Shey 2) 25 
1969 465 113 9.4 24 
1970 455 113 9.4 - 24 
1971 233 77 11.0 a BE 


21967: June-December 
eva from January to August 1970 


“1970: January-August only (no casualties after the 
civil war) . 


eie71 figures are for January-July only 
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TABLE IX 


YEARLY INCIDENT AND CASUALTY TOTALS 


Israeli 
Israeli Casualties 
Incidents Casualties per Month 


1967° 167 69 9.8 
1968 1158 355 29.4 
1969 3323 473 39.3 
1970 3186 430 35.8 
1971° 443 111 15.8 


@June-December only 


> sanuary-July only 
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